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Man - Making 


We all are blind until fue see 
Chat, in the luuman plan, 
Nothing is foorth the makiny if 


St does uot make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious - 
Jf man unbuilded goes? 

Jn bain wwe buildthe frorld unless 
The builder also grofvs. 


Howin Markham in January Nautilus. 
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|. EDITORIAL | 
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OR several months there has been 
kK coming to the editor’s table publicity 
material from the National Committee 
on mathematical requirements, under 
the patronage of the Mathematical As- 

sociation of Ameri- 
REFORM IN ca. The committee 
MATHEMATICS was organized in 

1916 to study and as- 
sist in the reform in the teaching of 
distinguished 
membership, a half dozen representing 
the colleges, and seven representing sec- 
Cooperating with this 
central body are local committees in 
nearly half the states and in a score of 
larger or smaller cities. Local and Na- 
tional meetings have been held for the 
purpose of proposals and 
criticisms. Sub-committees are at work 
upon separate phases of the problem, 
and the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation will publish the final summaries 
in the form of leaflets or bulletins. So- 
cieties and individuals desiring to be 
placed on the mailing list are asked to 
send their addresses to the Chairman, 
|]. W. Young, Hanover, N. H. 


mathematics. It has a 


ondary schools. 


discussing 


LL of which doesn’t mean that 
A mathematical teaching in high 
school and college is poorer than other 
teaching; but rather that professors and 
instructors in this subject are alert to 
make their teaching effective. Upon 
mathematics, also, fell the shaping influ- 
ence of the five recent strenuous years. 
Applied mathematics is appreciating in 
value. The astonishing development of 
technical education, engineering, trade 
and vocational training and household 
applications, call for a reconsideration of 
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mathematical instruction. The quanti- 
tative element finds a place in fields of 
knowledge once thought to have quali- 
tative characteristics only. The school 
uses of arithmetic, algebra and geometry 
are questioned and restated. Readers - 
of this Journal are chiefly interested, 
perhaps, in these aspects of the subject. 
In the current number will be found 
two articles by the California teachers, 
of such importance as to challenge the 
attention of teachers. But this move- 
ment derives its main importance from 
the fact that most subjects of the Junior 
and senior high schools are_ being 
brought to the test of critical investiga- 
tion; and not so much the content of 
the subject as the method of its presen- 
tation. University and high school teach- 
ers alike are (slowly?) coming to see 
that teaching is an art that has its own 
canons which, for any effective results, 
must be observed. The effort of the 
mathematical teachers is an encouraging 


indication of sanity. R. G. B. 
OVEMBER 10 - 15, the entire 
Country observed “Children’s 


Book Week.” The slogan heads this 
editorial notice. Better books for the 
children; more books in the home, the 
school, the library, 
in rural and urban 
districts 


MORE BOOKS 
IN THE HOME alike, for 

both boys and girls. 
The movement for a “book week” began 


with the Boy Scouts of America and Chief 


Scout Librarian F. K. Mathieus. - But it 
had the cooperation of the American 
Booksellers’ Association, the American 


Library Association, teachers as a body 


and hundreds of individual workers, 
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many parents, Boards of Education, 
State Departments of Education, maga- 
zines and magazine writers, story tellers 
and story writers and above all the news- 
papers. Book publishers and book deal- 
ers also aided the movement, and their 
interest was not altogether commercial. 
They consciously or unconsciously held 
a double purpose in this “drive”: (1) To 

emphasize the great importance of the 
- subject; and, (2) to draw attention to 
worth while books, and to make their 
choice easy. It really is not difficult in 
recent times and especially in these open- 
ing years of the twentieth century to find 
good books for children; books of good 
quality, not necessarily books written to 
inculcate moral lessons; but inviting 
wholesome reading, leading to right hab- 
its, discriminating taste and improving, 
widening interest. No, it is not difficult 
to find acceptable books; nor is it easy 
to get the right kind of books and enough 
of them into the hands of the children 
who most need them. 


N,California few influences have been 

more potent in accomplishing this 
second purpose than the collection of 
supplementary stories, descriptive, his- 
torical, travel and adventure books in the 
schools, and the public city, and especial- 
ly County libraries, reaching all ages and 
all sorts of people. “Teachers,” says 
Deputy Superintendent A. J. Cloud of 
San Francisco, “are vitally interested in 
any movement that will tend to increase 
the enthusiasm of children for good books, 
and thus to introduce them to their lit- 
erary inheritance.” With this epigram on 
“good books” as his text, Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane (asked for eight hundred 
words) contends that somewhere along 
in the life and the early life one must 
have read Shakespeare and the Bible, or 
be ignorant of the English language; at 
least one book each on astronomy, ge- 
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ology, evolution and philosophy, else he 
will be ignorant of man’s place in nature 
and how he came to it; a few of the great 
poets, the great biographies (and he 
names 32); some of the great works of 
fiction, etc. Mr. Brisbane ends by say- 
ing, “Here are 800 words—only three are 
necessary: Read Good Books.” This 
editorial notice takes its cue from an 
event last November, but it concerns an 
ideal and a practice that have more than 
a “once-a-year” meaning. Like the thriit 
purpose it must be made a habit, not a 
passing enthusiasm. The homes, 
homes, do help on the movement. 
schools can perhaps do most. Libraries, 
through their children’s departments 
have already done more than even teach- 
ers generally, and parents and the pub- 
lic comprehend. It makes relatively less 
difference how many years of schooling 
the youth have had, or how many courses 
they have taken; but it does make much 
difference whether they have acquired a 
habit of book-using, and book-interpret- 
ing, and book loving. To have come into 
that inheritance is wealth indeed. 


R. G. B. 
A REPORT of enrollment of the Uni- 
versity of California presented to 
the Regents at the October meeting 
showed a total of 8993 students in the 
Berkeley colleges and 434 in the 


some 
The 


San 


Francisco professional 
THE JUNIOR schools — a total oi 


COLLEGE 9427. The increase in 


enrollment over the 
previous year was 53 per cent—greater 
than the increase in any other state uni- 
versity. Some classes at the university 
enroll from twelve to fourteen hundred 
students. It is evident that California 
must make more adequate provision for 
its young people who wish to take col- 
lege work. The classes are too large and 
the housing facilities for students in 
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Berkeley are insufficient. Probably a 
state system of junior colleges affords 
the best solution of the problem. How- 
ever, the junior colleges should be region- 
al rather than district institutions. In 
other words, they should serve the neigh- 
borhood region within a reasonable ra- 
dius. Better a few well-placed, well- 
manned, well-equipped, well-financed in- 
stitutions than a host of struggling post- 
graduate high school courses whose chief 
resources are ambitions and hopes. The 
Special Legislative Investigating Com- 
mittee is working on the problem and will 
make a recommendation thereon at the 
next session of the legislature. W.C. W. 





HE December issue of this State 
T publication is so excellent, so com- 
prehensive of educational and _ school 
problems, so rich in suggestion, that one 
© scarcely knows how to leave off quoting. 
Liberal extracts have 
been made for this 
CALIFORNIA Magazine’s issue. No- 
BLUE BOOK thing better has come 

from the office; and 
Board of Education, Superintendent and 
commissioners—all are represented in 
its pages. What with the regular and 
occasional publications of the State De- 
partment, the thousand or more pages 
of Sierra Educational News, annually, 
the bulletins and journals of City School 
} systems, the score or more of school 
papers, and the increasing space given 
by the daily and weekly press, the gen- 
eral public and the body of teachers have 
little excuse for any ignorance about 
schools and school conditions in their 
several neighborhoods and in the State 
at large. What is better, most of 
these periodicals include information of 
such matters from outside the State, 
yielding breadth of vision and means of 
comparison. For not a little of this 
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stimulating influence upon the means of 
publicity we are indebted to the present 
State administration in its efforts to 
make available to all, the wise insights 
and efficient practice of any. The Blue 
Book is rendering a wholesome service. 


R. G. B. 


HE survey as a basis for campaign- 
“he for better schools, has in a few 
states, at least, reached the country dis- 
tricts and the agricultural sections. There 
has been, at times, and in places, an ef- 
fort to improve school 
conditions in the ab- 
sence of a reliable in- 
ventory of existing con- 
ditions, as satisfactory, tolerable, bad or 
intolerable. So there have been surveys 
of city and county organizations, or in- 
dividual institutions, or even state sys- 
tems with no accompanying or subse- 
quent effort to realize the recommenda- 
tions. In one or another of these classes 
there have been more than a hundred 
comprehensive or partial school and edu- 
cational inquiries. Surveys of a sys- 
tem’s finances have been made the basis 
of intelligent appeals for more or better 
buildings, for occupational instruction, 
for increased equipment or teachers’ sa!- 
aries. In recent years, only, have these 
appeals been state or even county wide; 
and, for the most part they and the ac- 
companying survey, have been mainly 
confined to the cities. There is little 


OUR RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


‘room for doubt that in some of these, 


several maybe, real improvement has 
followed upon the previous investiga- 
tion—impersonal, thoroughgoing, with 
a sincere desire to know the facts and 
profit by the knowledge. No good, to 
any of us, could come from invidious 
comparison of cities that have gained 
by their examination of conditions and 
those that have played the duck to the 
falling water. Because of closed minds 
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of reactionaries, it may happen that their 
after state was worse than the former. 
A survey is worth while only to the de- 
gree that its information honestly gath- 
ered, intelligently interpreted, and cour- 
ageously received by those responsible 
for the administration of the schools, is 
used with the single purpose to improve 
the education. Both the investigation 
and the application of its teachings may 
be perfunctorily done and an_ honor 
to the surveyors nor to the school officials, 
and influence the teachers not a whit. 

All of which is only to say that this 
new transfer of interest from city 
schools, or systems at large, to the rural 
school, and the rural neighborhood that 
now promises so much may equally 
come to naught. 

It is a good to 
come to a much neglected part of our 


hopeful sign of 
system, and it behooves all who have 
the vision and influence to hold up the 
hands of those who are in authority. 
The city, too, needs the country’s pros- 
perity and we are all interested. 

In the December, 1919, issue of the 
News there was a characterization of 
the campaigning for better schools in 
South Dakota, by Editor Chamberlain. 
This was executed under the initiative 
of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the stimulating influence of 


that prince of school reformers, Profes- 


sor Perry T. Holden, Director of the ex- 
tension of the 
Harvester Company. 


division International 
Nearly 100 persons 
shared actively in the movement. It was 
a whirlwind drive for 
better neighborhood com- 
munity centers, improved school archi- 
tecture, consolidated districts, better 
prepared teachers, longer terms, better 
equipments, and an aroused public sen- 


timent favorable to a high grade, dis- 


better schools. 


conditions, 


tinctly rural education. Several other 
states have had a like experience. Utah 
is making preparations for a campaign. 
California has hundreds of schools 
of schools whose patrons, teachers and 
pupils need such stimulus. 


Now comes Indiana seeking in its own 
way to accomplish similar results. This 
is a State-wide movement conducted by 
the State Superintendent of public in- 
struction, his deputies and commission- 
ers, with the assistance of public spirited 
men and women, teachers and laymen, 
state and county officials, etc. The slo- 
gan adopted is “Give the country boy 


and girl a square deal.” Meetings have 


been held in each of the 13 congression- 
al districts, the several counties carry- 


ing on the work and reaching, each by a 
series of meetings, the several localities. 
The appeal seems to have met with a 
hearty response. The principal com- 
munity needs are being summarized in 
every district of the state—consolida- 
tion of schools, expert sanitation, better 
trained and adequately paid _ teachers, 
suiting the schooling to the needs of the 
rural life and encouraging youth to adopt 
and train for the rural interests. Ev- 
erywhere by chart and demonstration, 
the Superintendent is driving home the 
meaning of such statements as the fol- 
lowing: “That the per capita cost of 
the country child is $18.00; of the city 
child about three times as much. There 
are about eight millions of children in 
the city schools of the United States, 
and thirteen millions in the country 
schools.” He adds “the rank injustice 
to the country child is very clear.” One 
fourth of the counties have already held 
their local meetings, and there is being 
planned a state-wide conference on rural 
education at Indiana University, July 
12-19. R. G. B. 
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EFFECTIVE ORAL ENGLISH—EXTEMPORE METHOD 


GRINNELL 


High School, Porterville, California 


is attracting wider and wider atten- 
tion and intenser investigation, the 
question of how to teach it is still uppermost. 

The best method of teaching oral English 
in the high school is by the Extempore Speak- 
ing Method. The Extempore Speaking Meth- 
od, is the best method, the only completely 
successful method, because it is the plain, 
simple, direct path to the desired end. 

Among the curiosities of human activity is 
the fact that the simple obvious thing is so 
often overlooked and passed by. Mark Twain, 
on one occasion, observed that the world had 
threaded the wrong end of the needle for 
about six thousand years, and that with the 
threading of the other end, the sewing ma- 
chine became possible—so the educational 
world until recently has undertaken the teach- 
ing of oral English by all methods but the 
simple obvious method of Extempore Speak- 
ing. 

This is in fact a high school problem and it 
is altogether fitting that from the high school 
should come the solution—a fact the university 
indirectly recognized by its attempts to arouse 
interest in the subject of oral English within 
the high schools. 

By Extempore Speaking is meant speaking 
from a brief—the brief containing the subject, 
statement of aim (or object), central idea, 
sub-ideas and conclusion. The brief is the 
only written part of the speech, or talk—the 
remainder to be extemporaneous, but pre- 
viously thought out as to ideas and illustrative 
material. The delivery of the speech is to be 
purely extempore. 

In the Porterville high school this method 
has been in use during the last two years and 
works like a charm (if any educational method 
can be said to work in that way). In 
school, experience has demonstrated that the 
earlier in course this extempore work is un- 
dertaken the better the results. The best re- 
sults are obtained by beginning with the 
freshman class. More advanced work being 
given the sophomores and juniors—every stu- 
dent being required to take Oral English. The 
discovery that students take up Extempore 
Speaking more easily and acquire proficiency 
more rapidly and surely when started in the 


freshman year is a fact of the highest practical 
importance. 


\ LTHOUGH the subject of oral English 


this | 


The memorized speech method is not even 
a half success. It is the best the untrained 
man can do for special occasions but leaves no 
residium of power or skill—is a temporary 
make shift at best. As a school method it is 
a failure except for a special purpose or oc- 
casion. 

The written speech to be read later is only 
a partial success, and as a school method, is 
unthinkable. 

The debate has been faithfully tried out and 
found sadly wanting—it has failed to arouse 
general interest within the schools or the 
public. The old college lyceum, or debating 
society did produce good speaking power, but 
the occasional debate has failed to do so. 

An illuminating instance occurred lately at 
the 1919 Tulare County Teachers’ Institute at 
Visalia—the principals of nine high schools 
formed a county contest debating league, and 
referred the matter of rules to a section meet- 
ing of the English teachers. The English teach- 
ers after full informal discussion, passed a mo- 
tion recommending that an Inter-school Extem- 
pore Speaking League be formed instead of a 
debating league and this recommendation the 
principals assented to when the matter was 
put squarely up to them. This league is now 
in operation. 

Many graduates of law schools and theo- 
logical seminaries have, on leaving their alma 
mater, dug up by hard licks as a matter of 
necessity the power to speak extemporaneous- 
ly. Every successful court lawyer is an ex- 
tempore speaker, the most successful preach- 
ers are extempore speakers, and every po- 
litical speaker, every stump orator, is an ex- 
tempore speaker. When this is the method 
demanded in the world’s work, why have not 
the schools adopted it long ago? 

Considered from the view-point of end and 
means, the extempore is the only practical, 
the only perfect method. The analysis of the 
assigned or selected subject in the making of 
the brief (or outline) requires keen thinking, 
the subsequent “thinking out’ of the brief is 
also strong logical work, while the oral de- 
livery or expansion of the brief before a group 
of people at one’s feet, requires the use of 
good English. It is, in short, the one perfect 
method ever discovered and leaves a re- 
sidual of power that lasts through all the suc- 
ceeding years. It is a part of one’s educa- 
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tion that is not forgotten, it is power in action, 
when needed and it is always needed sooner 
or later. 


It is moreover the easiest method of learn- 
ing effective oral English, this extempore 
method, if begun early before habits of slug- 
gish immature thinking and reticence of ex- 
pression become crystallized. 


Here then is the solution of the problem of 
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effective oral English teaching and training in 
the high school. For about six thousand years 
the teaching profession have been threading 
the wrong end of the needle of oral expres. 
sion; and now let us thread the other end, 
the Extempore Speaking end. It has always 
been a success in the great world of affairs, 
the world of business. It is the simple obvious 
method, the one best method, too long over. 
looked. 


A LABORATORY METHOD IN HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 


OLIVER R. HARTZELL 
High School, Tomales, California 


physical processes. To be really educa- 

tional there must be stimulated some 
mental activity or the muscles must be direct- 
ed to perform some physical movement. These 
constitute mental or physical training. To 
memorize is not to train. To imitate is not 
to learn. Merely to repeat in parrot fashion 
or to imitate as an animal may, does not in- 
volve thought processes nor muscular training 
and development. To be educational there 
must be produced an intelligent, comprehend- 
ing activity. Independent self-obtained opin- 
ions and judgments must be the ultimate 
goal of education. The accumulation of a mass 
of facts or the memorizing of authoritative 
statements or verses is not educational—it 
may be memory training. What is required 
is the ability to think, to form judgments, to 
develop personal opinions and finally the abil- 
ity to express or to apply them. 


FF, mosses» must be through mental or 


How many teachers will explain that they 
never really understood grammar nor appre- 
ciated English literature until they had taught 
it! Likewise how many fail to comprehend 
the meaning of history or appreciate the im- 
portance of historical facts until they have 
attempted to present them to others in the 
class room! To be educated in a subject one 
must be trained to think in terms of the sub- 
ject. If these are the common experiences of 
teachers what must then be said of the value 
of these subjects as taught to the great mass 
of pupils who never teach? Are we justified 
in expecting them to train themselves and 
shall the school do no more than present the 
facts? Have the schools failed to give them 
any real training in these and kindred sub- 
jects? Have the pupils generally received 
such training as to enable them to deduce for 
themselves any personal opinion or to arrive 


at any sound judgment in any given circum- 
stance? 

If the study of history is to be of any value 
in a training for citizenship is it not essential 
that the student of political phenomena be 
trained to judge of the importance of given 
facts as to cause, conditions and probable 
consequence? To do this should he not have 
studied history in this light? We have long 
philosophized on the cause and result method 
in history and in almost every other subject 
in the curriculum. But we have usually, in 
high schools at least, insisted on the student 
memorizing a mass of facts, dates, battles, po 
litical campaigns and constitutional systems 
and decisions. Of course it is necessary that 
the student know the facts. These are as es 
sential as tools to the mechanic. But one 
would never consider a carpenter trained who 
knew only the names and uses of his tools. 
The essential thing is practice in using them. 
So a mass of historical and political facts does 
not train for citizenship, besides which their 
study can have no value other than for the 
curious. What is most needed in citizenship 
training is a limited number of historical 
facts, not necessarily a certain prescribed list 
but a given rather definite number to be chos 
en by the student according to his interests, 
experiences and abilities. Our object in study- 
ing history is not to know history but to 
learn from history. We are interested in the 
past not for the sake of the past but in the 
interest of the future. Experience teaches; 
and we can hope to develop our political in- 
stitutions in no other way. 

In Science we have adopted the laboratory 
method and have developed the subjects along 
the lines of cause and effect. The teacher of 
science will never consider a bare statement 
of facts equivalent to a knowledge of the sub 
ject and an understanding of it. The student 

































































is required to observe the phenomena, to ac- 
count for them and to explain cause and re- 
sult. The student is taught to perform, ob- 
serve and deduce. In other words to utilize 
his acquired knowledge; not merely to store 
the facts away in his memory. His mind and 
senses are trained and his judgment developed. 


The student of law studies cases, deduces 
the principle of law and is required to apply 
it. In mathematics the ability to recite every 
rule would be no test of a mathematician. 
The student in geometry who can recite every 
proposition but fails in attempt to solve 
original problems does not know geometry. A 
knowledge of Biological facts without a com- 
prehension of their bearing on the develop‘- 
ment of the species or their place in the theory 
of evolution is no mark of the biologist. 


In a similar way it can be said that a knowl- 
edge of the essential facts in the development 
of the nations of the world or of the United 
States in particular without a realization of 
the relation of these facts to each other and 
to existing institutions and governments does 
not constitute a training in history. The stu- 
dent must be taught to observe and to select 
the important facts, to follow the whims of 
human nature as it expresses itself through po- 
litical institutions so that by a similar process 
he may be able to act as an intelligent in- 
dividual when exercising his rights and duties 
of citizenship. History is a light-house erected 
in the great sea of time. The blind are not 
led by it and it requires keen insight to read 
by its faint flickering light. 

History can therefore not be properly 
studied from a text book any more than one 
could expect to master chemistry by the same 
method or mathematics without applying the 
principles to a number of problems. A labora- 
tory course with the history library room as 
the laboratory and a variety of historical books 
as the material will constitute the necessary 
equipment for such a study. The method of 
Study and arrangement of the room will be as 
different from the average recitation room with 
its straight rows of desks as the chemistry 
laboratory differs from it today. 


The first essential will be a suitable well 
lighted room for study, work and discussion; 
not for recitation. We are not essentially con- 
cerned with reciting historical facts; but with 
their study. The room will be equipped with 
tables suitable for reading and writing. The 
material equipment will consist of a collection 
of history text books, historical encyclopedias, 
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atlases, memoirs, readings, pictures, copies of 
original documents, etc., with current maga- 


zines dealing with contemporary problems and 
conditions. 


The method will be the laboratory and dis- 
cussion method. The student will be required 
to work out certain problems outlined in his 
history manual. A list of questions can be ar- 
ranged to constitute his guide together with 
certain references which he can answer only 
by studying his sources. These must in many 
cases be matters of fact but invariably there 
will be opportunity to bring in questions in- 
volving judgment and reasoning. Of course 
much of this reasoning he will find developed 
in his texts but the series of facts will lead 
him to the same conclusion and corroborate 
his authority in the same way as a chemistry 
experiment corroborates a statement in the 
text. 


Of course many teachers of history will claim 
that such a method is exactly what they have 
been following. In a degree we have all been 
doing so. However our main purpose has been 
to teach the facts of history. This is merely 
a difference in emphasis. Our purpose now 
is not only to get the facts—in fact it may 
be to get fewer facts—but to comprehend these 
facts and our method differs in that we pro- 
vide time, suitable environment and equipment 
to work out the problems of history. Two 
periods must be allowed for the work as is 
done in the science laboratory and the work 
here too must be done under supervision. In 
short the essence of the plan is supervised 
study. That is what laboratory work amounts 
to. The periods devoted to discussion will not 
be a recitation of historical facts but an in- 
telligent reasoning on the causes and results 
of political and social movements and the per- 
sonal qualities of political leaders. A note 
book will be more essential in such a course 
than it is in the natural sciences today. In 
fact our study will be political science and a 
training for citizenship, and historical facts 
will be the material. 

The demand for training in citizenship to- 
day is evidence that we have failed to make 
the proper use of history in the schools. There 
is a political need which we hoped to meet by 
teaching history but thus far we have not suc- 
ceeded in doing so. In natural sciences the 
schools have been eminently successful as is 
evidenced today by the demand for scientifical- 
ly schooled men and women. But here we 
have pursued a different method. We have 
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been training in science and have been merely 
teaching history. Can we not hope for equal 
success through training for citizenship by a 
similar study of history. If the schools are 
to meet-the need of the day our study of his- 


tory must resolve itself into a training in 
political science and citizenship. The light of 
history must be made to illumine the path 
into the future. 


ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS AND HOW TO BEGIN IT 


RUSH C. 


T the present time the problem of 
A Americanizing the foreigner has at- 

tracted the attention of the whole 
nation and collectively and individually we 
are trying to solve it. The agitation is good 
but we need organization and the appropria- 
tion of money for salaries commensurate to 
the vast amount of real work to be done. 

Americanization does not necessarily apply 
to the foreigner alone, nor is he American- 
ized by simply learning the English language; 
but our work at the University pertains more 
particularly to the training of teachers for 
adult immigrant education, which should be 
a unit within itself and not an auxiliary to the 
day and night schools. No matter how altru- 
istic our views may be on the subject the 
work cannot be carried on successfully through 
the women’s clubs, the Church societies and 
the benevolent institutions. It is a man to 
man proposition and something in which sen- 
timentality and condescension play no part; 
a sort of fifty-fifty proposition whereby we fit 
the foreigner to give his best service to our 
country. 

Teachers who are especially adapted, in- 
terested and trained for the work should be 
given the responsibility and the proper re- 
muneration for carrying it on. If a day-school 
teacher performs her duties faithfully she is 
not in fit condition, either physically or men- 
tally, nor should she be permitted, to labor 
another two hours at night. Since the edu- 
cation of the adult foreigner is not compul- 
sory this specialized teacher must have the 
power to interest the individual, to hold his 
attention, and to create in him a desire to be- 
come an American citizen. She must be the 
one who is able to change evil economic con- 
ditions in the home and make the foreigner 
see wherein he is benefitted by the change; 
the one who can make something out of 
nothing; show him how, when and where life’s 
grave problems can be made less complex in 
his new country. 

The author believes that the first steps in 
Americanizing the foreigner should be estab- 
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lished by the Government on some such plan 
as that by which the Indian is- educated in 
the Government schools wherein he receives 
both vocational and literary training with ath- 
letics and social entertainment as well. In 
this way the energy and potential character- 
istics for good are conserved and directed into 
great saving institutions for the Government. 
Then would be the demand and appreciation 
for the trained teacher, and she in turn would 
be able to give her best services as the con- 
trol of conditions and the supply of comfort- 
able quarters would naturally tend to make 
her contented. 

At any rate the foreigner must sooner or 
later learn the English language and since we 
have no one text book at present which meets 
the demand of every situation, such as that of 
the railroad camp, the mother’s class, the fac- 
tory class, the mixed night school class, etc., 
is is expedient that we have some elementary 
beginning by which the teacher may hold her 
class interest until she can grasp the situation 
in its entirety and can determine just what 
text book or books are needed for that par- 
ticular situation. For the beginning of the 
beginners we have found that the “home- 
made” chart is the most satisfactory tool. 

In the making of the chart is required a 
rubber-stamp printing outfit and a dozen or 
so sheets of Manila paper of medium thick- 
ness about 2 feet by 3 feet in dimensions. The 
content should be systematically and scientific- 
ally planned. It should be utilitarian, simple 
and practical for a speaking vocabulary and 
contain such pictures and words as are used 
in every day life for self preservation. The 
psychologists have taken the initial step for 
us in introducing the beautifully colored, in- 
terest-holding advertisements which are found 
in every magazine of the present day. Then 
by applying our psychology and arranging 
these pictures so that each page of the chart 
will contain a unit and a story, no matter 
what the language may be, the desire for the 
mechanics and the characters necessary for 
the reading of the story is created. The unit 
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must be extremely simple at first and con- 
fusion of images must be avoided. 

The chart should be analytic inasmuch as 
the meaning of one page is grasped at a 
glance; for instance, such units as “Cleanli- 
ness,” “Fruit Canning,” ‘‘Washing,” “Cooking 
Utensils,” “Garden Tools,” etc. Then by de- 
duction the sentences, phrases, and words are 
introduced by printing some few on the chart 
and by the use of flash cards and strips made 
in sets pertaining to the different units. In- 
teresting repetition must play an important 
part. Accompanying each page of the chart 
should be a vocabulary or list, for the teach- 
er’s use, Of all the words and their classifica- 
tions as they are introduced. This may be 
made on a small separate sheet and pasted in 
the upper left hand corner thus enabling the 
teacher to keep check on the number of words 
learned in a certain length of time. 

The plan should be carried out so that each 
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individual can teach himself and determine 
for himself when he has mastered all of the 
flash-card sentences, phrases and words which 
belong to the respective page of the chart. 
With the use of these flash-cards interesting 
games can be devised, such as “Authors,” and 
also by making a set on which are pasted only 
the pictures with an accompanying set on 
which are printed the name words, the game 
can be played by matching the pictures and 
their respective name words. 


The art rules of spacing, coloring and let- 
tering should be adhered to as strictly as pos- 
sible. The common name words on the chart 
are not capitalized as the image should be 
the same as that which is seen in reading. 
Capitalization is introduced incidentally. 

The ingenious teacher will find an unlimited 


territory for originality, initiative and inven- 
tion in the making of these charts. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—A NATIONAL NECESSITY 


HARRY S. ESTCOURT 


T« average American is possessed of a 


strong and smug belief that as a whole 

people we are rugged and virile. He 
contentedly pats himself on the back and 
points to the victories at the Olympic athletic 
meets and the part his fellow countrymen 
played in the world war as proof of his con- 
tention that physically the American has no 
superior in the world. 

It is true we have developed the greatest 
athletes in the world and it is also true that 
the stalwart American did play a wonderful 
and decisive part in the struggle to wipe Urus- 
sianism off the face of the globe. But when 
the great average is considered in a cold, truth 
bearing light, the same American will have to 
confess that we are not, as a people, quite as 
rugged and virile as he wants to believe. 

Those who accept the average man or 
woman as a fairly able bodied citizen, seldom 
realize how far below his attainable condition 


of physical soundnes and efficiency he is. It 


has been established beyond peradventure that 
thirty-three percent of the men called in the 
first draft for men in the great war were unfit 
for service in the army—men in the very best 
years of their lives; men not broken by years 
of nerve racking, strenuous activity, but young 
men who should have been able to meet the 
physical demands of the highest duty of a male 
American citizen is called upon to face. 


Discouraging as are the figures they do not 
tell the whole story. Of the men accepted, 
thousands and thousands wer soft and flabby 
and their condition cost millions of dollars and 
prolonged the duration of their necessary 
training many months. The great majority of 
the men who reached the training camps had 
to be taught the simplest rules of hygiene, of 
physical training, diet and even how to walk 
and breathe properly—things they should have 
known from boyhood. 

A report of the committee on health pro- 
blems of the National Council of Education 
states as a conservative estimate derived from 
many investigations in various localities that 
three-fourths of the 25,000,000 children in the 
elementary and secondary schools of our coun- 
try are suffering from physical defects which 
are seriously impending mental and physical 
development. 

Government investigation covering one mil- 
lion workers shows an annual loss for the 
whole country of about 270,000,000 days on ac- 
count of illness. This does not by any means 
reveal the degree of physical impairment. 
There are millions of people who do not lose 
a day’s work on account of illness, but who 
work year after year physically below par— 
billions of days of inefficient or sub-standard 
work that have never been counted. 

These striking figures serve to emphasize 
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in a most convincing maner our blindness; 
how unjustified is our smugness, and our fail- 
ure to appreciate the tremendous importance 
of physical education in our schools, for it is 
in the schools and with the children that we 
must begin to correct the great evil. 

France and England have come to realize 
that physical education is a matter of national 
necesity. In the new education law in Eng- 
of education. France has a national committee 
on physical education, which is now studying 
land, abundant provision is made for this form 
plans for that country. Our great nation can- 
not afford to do less. Facing the great pro- 
blems now before it, the United States cannot 
fail to realize that behind and beneath all 
human progress there must be health and 
bodily vigor among the people. 

Physical education for the youth should be 
a universal matter. The educator finds that 
physical education is fundamental in two ways. 
First to insure the health and vitality which 
will make it possible for the individual to go 
out in the world and use the knowledge ob- 
sorbed in the class room; and second, to in- 
sure a body with muscles and nerves trained 
to carry on effectively the ideals, ideas and 
theoretical plans which may be developed 
through mental application. 

The leading elements in a course of physi- 
cal education are instruction in health prin- 
ciples, including the inculcation of healthful 
habits; the organization of scientifically 
planned health-giving and body-building exer- 
cises, and periodic thorough-going physical ex- 
aminations. The school is, of course, the start- 
ing point, for there, with our universal educa- 
tion requirements, we reach practically the en- 
tire population in the important years of 
growth and development. : 

A program of physical education must pro- 
vide for both boys and girls and should include 
all children and youth between six and eight- 
een years. The physical upbuilding of women 
is of equal importance with that of men—per- 
haps of greater importance. The program 
the compulsory school age by recognition of 
should extend its benefits to the youth above 
agencies already organized for doing such 
work, in whole or in part, and by extension of 
the continuation school principle to include 
and secure a program of physical education 
for children in industry between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age. 
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For the purpose of developing an effective 
working program and securing its application 
throughout the nation, the United States Com. 
missioner of Education appointed a national 
committee on physical education composed of 
leading educators throughout the country. This 
committee requested the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America to establish 
a physical education service. In answer to 
this request, the National Physical Education 
Service, which has headquarters in Washing.- 
ton, is spreading throughout the country the 
best thoughts of the leaders in the field of edu- 
cation. The Service also stimulates Federal 
and State legislation for compulsory physical 
education and gives every possible assistance 
to the states in planning and securing the pas- 
sage of such legislation. Thirteen states have 
already made physical education compulsory 
and it is reasonable to believe that the legis- 
latures of a number of commonwealths will 
follow suit at their next sesions. 


It is a certainty that physical education is 
bound to make great srtides i nthe next few 
years. Intelligent citizens are everywhere 
considering ways and means for the more 
effective conservation of our national resource 
in man and woman power. State and city 
boards of health, boards of education, medical 
and health societies are recording themselves 
more and more insistently for the more effec- 
tive acquisition and for the more thorough con- 
servation of better health. There is no better 
way to bring the great objective about than by 
the early training of the young. 


It has become clearly evident, proven beyond 
dispute, that our mcdern, social and industrial 
conditions are such that our children can no 
longer be permitted to grow up without thought 
being taken for their physical, as well as for 
their intellectual and spiritual welfare. We 
must use the public school system as a univer- 
sal agency for the up-building and strengthing 
of the future generations, for it is the most 
effective way possible. 

A physical education program wisely admin- 
istered will raise the positive co-efficiency of 
the physical life of the nation. It will build 
morality upon the solid foundation of physical 
soundness and vitality. It must be recognized 
as a national responsibility because of its vital 
relation to national prosperity, national secur- 
ity and the general public welfare. 
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THRIFT AND CONSERVATION 


Report to the National Council of Education by the Committee on Thrift Education 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Chairman 


General Statement 

HE last report of the Committee on 
T Council was made at the summer 

Thrift Education to the National 
meeting at Pittsburg in 1918, almost 20 
months ago. At that time the war was 
reaching its most critical stage. The _ fu- 
ture of civilization hung in close balance. The 
entrance of the United States actively into 
the great conflict, as was seen to be essential 
to the desired outcome, carried to our people 
for the first time in their history general un- 
derstanding of the real significance of thrift. 
There was brought home the necessity for uni- 
versal recognition of the application and prac- 
tice of the thrift principles. 

For a decade previous to this time the or- 
iginators of thrift activities, as embodied in 
the work of the American Society for Thrift, 
had with persistence and energy and gener- 
osity and clear vision been directing our at- 
tention to the dangers into which we, as a 
people, were drifting, through exaggerated, 
foolish extravagance and thoughtless waste. 
And from the beginning of the war this Na- 
tional Council, through the investigations and 
reports of the Committee on Thrift Education, 
has been bringing before the school interests 
of the country, particularly, the larger mean- 
ings of thrift—its economic, its social, its 
physical, its human aspects. Emphasis has 
been placed on personal or individual thrift, 
and as well, upon that community and munici- 
pal and State and National Thrift without 
which peoples disintegrate and men decay. 

The work of this committee, and that of 
other organizations and societies and indi- 
vidual efforts has brought, largely through the 
war incentive, more general understanding that 
to be effective thrift must be made universal. 
To this end the school must undertake so to 
teach the principles of thrift that coming 
generations will look with approval, rather 
than with scorn, upon a program of saving, 
instead of one of waste; of conservation and 
wise use, instead of destruction and loss; of 
salvage and protection and rehabilitation and 
repair, as opposed to human wreckage and 
the junk pile, and the rubbish heap, and the 
Sarbage can. 

The Problem 

Your committee has had to turn again and 

again to point need of emphasis upon thrift 


in its every-day, broader aspects. The present 
tendency is to stress unduly one or another 
special phase of thrift. While these special 
Movements toward thrift may be decidedly 
worth while, such restriction narrows the field 
and clouds the vision. This narrowing ten- 
dency has been developed and reinforced 
through the activities and efforts of numerous 
societies and organizations, and social agencies 
and commercial ventures. Much of this work 
has been well meaning and helpful. Other ef- 
forts have been characterized by selfish mo- 
tives and personal ambition. The very term 
“thrift” has been twisted and warped and 
perverted to fit all manner of plans and pro- 
jects, the sole motive for which has been per- 
sonal benefit. The efforts of this committee 
have been in no slight degree directed, through 
a campaign of education to teachers and pub- 
lic generally, toward impressing the fact that 
thrift must be understood and practiced, both 
as an economic measure and as a training for 
character. In the understanding of your com- 
mittee, thrift comprehends not merely the 
making (earning) and saving of money and its 
proper investment and use. All this is one of 
the corner stones of the thrift that is to find 
introduction into the course of study and have 
general application to the affairs of everyday 
life. Too much emphasis can hardly be placed 
upon the financial side; upon savings and in- 
vestments as fundamental factors in thrift. 
It may happen that while functioning in terms 
of social service, results from a given action 
may be measured in terms of dollars and 
cents. 


For purposes of school instruction, however, 


there are even more important phases of 
thrift. There is a thrift of time, a thrift of 
talents, of energy, of effort, of labor-saving 
and economy producing, of health and phy- 
sical being, of moral stamina, of natural re- 
sources. The conservation and proper use of 
all that pertains to the best interests of in- 
dividuals or society and the elimination of 
waste everywhere are principles to be uni- 
versally recognized. The emphasis upon other- 
wise waste materials must find expression in 
upkeep and repair; in care of person and 
property; in housing and protection of tools, 
utensils, equipment. Salvage there must be, 
both material and human, and conservation 
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of soil and water and forest and fuel. We 
must pass forward to coming generations the 
results of our legitimate inheritance—not alone 
our human and social inheritance and achieve- 
ments, but the inheritance and achievements 
of the resources of nature. 

A primary lesson of the war has been to re- 
emphasize the fact that to be physically fit, 
economically safe, and morally sound, our 
people must not permit themselves to drift 
back into their extravagant, careless, waste- 
ful, pre-war ways. In the language of Pro- 
fessor Perry G. Holden, “extravagant living, 
lavish spending, and reckless use of time, are 
always dangerous and are now criminal.” But 
it must ever be borne in mind that miserly 
practices are no more to be tolerated than are 
spendthrift tendencies. 


Thrift in Action 
What has your committee actually ac- 
complished toward practicalizing thrift in the 
lives of the people as shown through the re- 
sults from school and society generally? 


Essay Contests 

The Thrift Essay Contests for children and 
adults have started trends of thought that will 
have their effect from one end of the country 
to the other. These essays discuss the mean- 
ing of and need for thrift, and how it may be 
introduced into the schools. The lives of suc- 
cessful men and women are studied and their 
experiences cited to show the value of thrift 
in the common life of today. The preparation 
of these essays involves study in history, geog- 
raphy, economics. They connect up with work 
in composition and English, and create inter- 
est in other lines of school work. This interest 
carries over to the home and involves the 
family circle in consideration of matters per- 
taining to the public good—matters which be- 
fore have been thought to have reference only 
to the individual. The reality of school and 
lessons is thus brought home to both pupil and 
parent. 

War-Activity Bulletins 

Two bulletins prepared by the Thrift Com- 
mittee and printed and circulated through co- 
operation of the American Society for Thrift 
have done more to carry the subject over from 
the field of precept into that of practice than 
have any like publications. These bulletins 
were in reality studies of the actual work be- 
ing done by school children. They discussed 
thrift in action. ‘‘Agricultural Preparedness 
and Food Conservation,” the title of the bul- 
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letin which furnished the basis for our dis- 
cussions at Portland, showed concretely how 
food would help win the war and what the 
schools were doing and could do to assist in 
producing more food; how there could be 
greater conservation and proper use without 
waste; how uncultivated and vacant plots could 
be made to contribute to the food supply; how 
the garbage can could be cheated of its daily 
contributions. 

“Reconstruction Through Conservation,” a 
bulletin telling how the war could be financed 
through thrift, embodied our discussions at 
Pittsburg. Numerous devices and plans by 
which boys and girls earned money, and the 
channels of investment for war security pur- 
poses were outlined. There were portions 
dealing with health and physical fitness 
through proper sanitation, feeding, and tem- 
perate living;how boys and girls were making 
their contributions through war gardens, can- 
ning clubs, preserving and drying fruits and 
vegetables; salvage of otherwise waste ma- 
terials; the use of substitutes and by-products; 
the making of garments for the soldiers and 
sailors, and the repair and use of worn, but 
worthy articles of clothing; universal partici- 
pation in war work activities—these and simi- 
lar matters received attention. 

Time and Effort 

No phase of thrift is more important than 
that of the proper use of time. The waste of 
spare moments through the period of a life 
time runs into weeks and months. Lack of 
application to some worthwhile task results 
during a long life in the actual loss of years. 
Concentration upon a problem toward a de 
sired end; the constant “hammering away”; 
strict attention to the work in hand; the ex- 
clusion of minor and unimportant details, 
with attention focused upon the main issue— 
these are more certain guarantees of success 
and satisfaction than are occasional brilliant 
plays. One of the most important lessons the 
school must teach is the value of time. 

There is, as a result of thrift teaching, a 
more general recognition of the time element 
applied to the course of study. The theories 
of the past 30 years, touching the need for 
emphasis upon essentials, is for the first time 
finding somewhat general application in prac- 
tice. Large masses of material in arithmetic, 
history, physiology, and other subjects, have, 
in many schools, been cast aside. Biography, 
patriotism, civic intelligence, basic knowledge 
in history and Americanization, are taking the 
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place of unrelated facts, dates, events, and 
study of arbitrary periods. Many of those 
subjects formerly called “special”—the “fads 
and frills”. of education—have been pushed 
forward into first place. Among the funda- 
mentals we now class music and physical edu- 
cation and home. economics and industrial 
forms of education and supervised play. The 
war-time emphasis upon thrift, and the ‘‘work 
or fight” idea, has created a sentiment in pro- 
gressive localities, both in school and out, for 
individual contribution to the common good. 
Our problem of how to study is well on the 
road to solution, through application of the 
thrift principles, and the recognized need for 
concentrated effort. Individual talent is given 
opportunity for expression. There is need for 
general understanding that the school must 
drive home the lesson, that while ill-spent 
money may be regained; lost health may, in 
part at least, be restored, wasted food may not 
always result disastrously, that lost time is 
gone forever. For it there is no substitute. 
Health and Physical Fitness 

Thrift is essential. to national health. In 
the schools, the camps and cantonments, 
throughout our army in France and Germany, 
the need of the strong body has received con- 
stant emphasis. There is being felt the in- 
fluence of proper sanitation, of wholesome food 
and balanced ration, of right ventilation and 
lighting and heating, of adequate housing con- 
ditions, of good exercise and posture. Those 
schools now giving proper attention to thrift 
studies are focusing upon the principles here 
laid down. Hundreds of men and boys in the 
army over seas have told us that on return 
to America they would never again be content 
to live under conditions such as those sur- 
rounding them before the war. Physically fit 
individuals cannot develop in cramped, dark, 
damp, poorly ventilated, living and sleeping 
rooms. Unwholesome water and lack of sani- 
tation are enemies of health. The tooth brush 
is a great civilizer. Well cooked food makes 
for strong constitutions. To the school is left 
the duty, through thrift and Americanization 
work, of laying emphasis upon proper bathing, 
walking, breathing. That we may have the 
strong mind in the strong body, we must 
build the strong body as the receptacle for 
the strong mind. 

Saving the Waste 

During war time, thrift work in school and 
home made saving dignified. Children knitted 
Sweaters for soldiers, and girls made garments 
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for their own use. Clothing was renovated 
and repaired instead of thrown away. Shoes 
were sent to the cobbler. Our subsequent high 
prices have aided this movement, while un- 
due extravagance now exists, still, the garbage 
can requires emptying less frequently than 
before. Salvage of waste materials ‘had an 
inning in war time, particularly through 
the school. The effect is not yet lost. The 
actual saving from salvage of bottles, bags, 
paper, rags, cans, string, metals, leather, is 
shown in figures hardly to be believed. While 
the extreme need and hence the immediate 
incentive is gone, there remains a common 
need and purpose. Channels for the use of 
by-products, and the value of substitutes have 
gained foot-hold. There is a healthy senti- 
ment for more intensive production of food 
stuffs and raw materials; for canning, drying 
and preserving of staple articles of food. The 
need for housing of tools, machinery, imple- 
ments, away from the weather, is taking shape. 


Thrift teaching lays emphasis upon sim- 
plicity in food and dress. Temperate indulgence 
in confectionary and gum is advised. Pupils 
are asked to refrain from over attendance at 
entertainments and motion picture shows. We 


have hardly begun to realize our annual losses 
from forest fires, from soil needlessly carried 
to the sea, from waste of water from leaking 
pipes or that might be stored for use, from un- 
productive lands only awaiting the civilizing 
touch. 


Thrift as a Financial Asset 


The earning of money should be made the 
duty of every boy and girl. The child in 
school should be taught to save. Of even 
greater importance it is that each child should 
be taught to invest properly, and to buy in- 
telligently. A knowledge of relative values 
in buying is essential to right thrift practices. 
The school savings bank, the thrift stamp, the 
war savings stamp, the securities offered by 
the Savings Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, all are valuable channels for saving and 
investment. To say that emphasis upon money 
saving and investing is not the chief or only 
issue in thrift education is in no way to be- 
little the value of the money side of thrift. 
It is misunderstanding of the real principles 
of thrift that called forth the following state- 
ment from one of our foremost leaders in 
education. He says: “Let us have in schools 
a definite course in thrift, and let it be largely 
a course in money economy.” Note instead 
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the word of a philanthropist and banker, Mr. 
S. W. Straus, in his introduction to one of 
the recent books on thrift: “Works,” he says, 
“which set forth thrift merely as a money 
saving practice, are not likely to do a great 
amount of good, for it is just as necessary to 
understand intelligent spending as it is to 
know the value of intelligent saving.” ~ 


Summary 

In these days of high prices and extravagant 
tendencies every effort should be made to earn, 
and invest, and save. Economic prosperity de- 
pends more often on the disposition of the in- 
come than on the amount of the income or 
salary received. Every child should early 
start a bank account, should be made re- 
sponsible for earning something and should 
become familiar with simple business practices. 
A thrift program at school and at home in- 
volves the adoption and use of a budget sys- 
tem, both for individual and home. In no bet- 
ter way can there be spread intelligent thrift 
habits than by wise spending, judicious in- 
vestment and daily use of the budget. 

This Council has the distinction of initiat- 
ing, through its Committee on Thrift Educa- 
tion, the plan of introducing thrift teaching 
into the schools of the nation. On August 16, 
1915, the Congress for Thrift in session at the 
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Panama Pacific International Exposition, ap.- 
pointed a committee to take up at the N. E. A. 
the matter of systematic thrift instruction in 
the school. Your thrift committee was then 
appointed. Thrift, therefore, in any of its 
forms, and wherever appearing, and under 
whatever auspices, has followed the lead of 
this present movement. 

Your committee is now at work upon de. 
tailed plans for a complete system of thrift 
teaching in the schools. It is planned to have 
the matter presented before teachers’ insti- 
tutes and educational associations, and to be 
taught in teachers’ courses at summer ses- 
sions. We are just now entering upon a period 
when we are to reap the benefits of our sev- 
eral years of study and investigation. It is 
hoped to soon have in readiness a complete 
series of thrift literature for class use in all 
grades. Already a number of books have been 
issued and others are in preparation. The 
members of this body are earnestly requested 
to use every effort possible toward bringing 
not only the why but the what and the how of 
thrift teaching before the schools of the 
country. Council members will, we are sure, 
be ready at an early date to respond with 
such information as may be asked for by the 
committee, thus to aid in furthering the cause 
of thrift education in the United States. 


NATION-WIDE CRUSADE FOR HUMAN ENGINEERS 


This extract from the March N. E. A. Bulletin is an admirable statement of the 
broad significance of the current educational drive.—Editor. 


Teachers are experts in human engineering. Great business concerns have gladly 
paid high professional fees for the services of mechanical, electrical, or other engi- 


neers. The Great War exalted the profession of engineering. Most of all, it em- 
phasized as never before the value of education in a democracy. ‘Training men, di- 
recting them, and knowing how to get the most from them was the problem of “human 
engineering” which transcended all other engineering problems. In a democracy, 


education is the big word for human engineering and teacher is the big word for the 
human engineer. 


Since the Great War has so greatly exalted the calling of the human engineer, 
it is but natural that there is a deep-seated and greatly increasing demand throughout 
the country for adequate recognition of our experts in this line of work. Better 
salaries for teachers, permanent tenure and certain promotion for the deserving, 
better teaching conditions, and a finer appreciation of the true meaning of education, 


are to be among the immediate results of the present nation-wide crusade in behalf 
of democracy’s expert human engineers. 


< 
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A DEAN FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


s. Allen Clark, Dean of Girls Analy Union 
High School, Sebastopol, Cal. 


Analy Union High School, Sebastopol, 

Cal., the office of ‘‘Dean of Girls.” The 
purpose of this new appointment was to pro- 
vide a means by which the interests of the 
girls in the school could be more effectively 
furthered and by which we could graduate a 
class of girls a hundred per cent efficient not 
merely aS wage earners but as American 
women and home-makers. Experience had 
shown that what was everyone’s business was 
usually nobody’s and that the average teacher, 
often more than busy with her regular class 
work, had neither the time, nor, in’ some in- 
stances, the inclination to attend to individual 
cases, With the result that failures in work or 
hysteria and nervousness in the class room re- 
ceived little or no attention. All of which was 
neither to the interest of the pupil or the 
school. 

The woman in charge of this work at Analy 
combines the duties of Dean with those of 
Physical Director, which is an excellent ar- 
rangement wherever the size of the school 
permits. There is no better place to become 
acquainted with the girls than in the give and 
take of play on an athletic field; where free 
from the proverbial classroom restraint they 
are more nearly themselves than at any other 
time. 

The duties and opportunities for real service 
in such a position are practically unlimited. 
Some time during the first few days of school 
the Dean meets the Freshman girls and gives 
them an idea of what is expected of them as 
high school students and makes them ac- 
quainted with the general routine of the school. 
She then consults with all the girls in regard 
to their courses of study and sees that they 
are working along lines best suited to their 
desires and ability, and in cases of failure, cor- 
rect the trouble. This plan is accomplished in 
several ways, the first move being made from 
the point of view of physical condition. Each 
girl on entering school undergoes a thorough 
examination and a constant watch is kept upon 
her physical condition, especially in regard to 
weight, habits and general nervous condition, 
all of which are carefully checked every month. 
An earnest effort is made through the history 
card included in this examination to ascertain 
the home environment of the child and fre- 


Ts was established this year at 
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quent conferences are held with parents either 
voluntarily, or by the request of the Dean who 
in this case adds the duties of school nurse to 
those already mentioned. These conferences 
have been of great value from the point of 
view of both the parent and the teacher, and 
so far there has been an unusually intelligent 
and sympathetic response on the part of the 
parents towards this work. The school doctor, 
a permanent attachment to the department, is 
also a great factor in the maintenance of gen- 
eral and individual health in the school and 
frequent calls are received from him or from 
some family physician who has the interest of 
the girls at heart. A rest-room and complete 
First Aid equipment have also been added to 
the department this year and are constantly 
used to the limit of their capacity, especially 
in the care of hysterical or nervous girls. 
Cases of this kind which result so frequently 
nowadays in nervous break-downs are Ccare- 
fully treated in their early stages and often 
prevent the increase of more serious disorders. 
The girls take a great interest in all this health 
work and we are frequently in receipt of 
letters from older girls asking us for advice or 
to look up some of their records for them. It 
will be seen, I think, from this short account 
that the basis of the entire scheme is ‘Pre- 
ventive Medicine.” 

The actual class work is checked by weekly 
reports for the teachers in a few cases and by 
monthly deficiency reports for the entire 
school. No girl is allowed to go below an aver- 
age grade without immediate and strenuous 
investigation of her case. Attendance is also 
handled by the Dean in an effort to eliminate 
all unnecessary absence or that due to illness 
among the girls themselves. 

The administrative plan used in the Physical 
Education Department is the one proposed by 
Dr. Hetherington and is a great help in carry- 
ing on this work among the girls. It consists 
in part of a group of twelve girls chosen from 
the upper classes for their ability as athletes, 
leaders and for their general good standing 
in the school. Each of these “corporals” as 
we call them, for we are still organized on a 
military basis, is responsible for a group of 
from fifteen to twenty-five girls. She leads 
their play on the Athletic field when the direc- 
tor cannot be there and is responsible in a 
general way for their conduct about the build- 
ing, answering questions, giving advice and 
helping them whenever possible. Since the 
Dean cannot be everywhere at once she uses 
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these girls as a means of keeping in constant 
touch with every student and of helping to 
mold school spirit and popular opinion. An 
hour or two each day is set aside for confer- 
ence at which time any girl is made welcome 
at the office whether she comes on business 
or just for a little friendly chat. The girls take 
advantage of this time and the door to the 
Dean’s office is kept busily swinging whenever 
she is “at home.” Besides her routine office 
hours she meets the girls in many other ways 
as chaperon for social affairs, at all school 
functions and at her regular monthly “at 
home” given each class in turn. The keynote 
of this phase of the work being the intimate 
and friendly relation established between the 
Dean and her girls. Real cases of discipline 
are very rare, in fact, practically unknown. 
There are, however, some few individual differ- 
ences between teachers and pupils, between 
individual pupils or perhaps troubles at home 
reacting on the school work. These are all 
handled by the Dean with a final reference to 
the principal in serious cases and are usually 
quite easily adjusted. Just little daily annoy- 
ances, if attended to at once, soon disappear, 
but when neglected soon develop into real 
problems. 

No religious advice of any kind is given by 
the Dean except that furnished by personal ex- 
ample or by talks with individual girls who 
voluntarily seek help in these matters. The 
mothers as well as the girls seem to appreciate 
the opportunity for a little talk now and then 
with some one who they think understands 
their problem and an effort is always made to 
help the mother in whatever her particular 
child’s problem may be. 


AN HONOR SCHOLARSHIP SOCIETY 
Charles F. Seymour 
Head of Dept. of Social Sciences, Long Beach 
Polytechnic H. S. 


popularly identified with narrow-chested, 

pale-faced, goggle-eyed bookishness, all in- 
nocent of the outside world of living things. 
Today, people are coming to understand it to 
be primarily a broad-shouldered, up-standing, 
wholesome intelligence concerning men and 
events and that seeks mastery of the problems 
of present day interest. A student organization 
setting this conception for its ideals provides 
the text for this article—An Honor Scholar- 
ship Society. 


I T is not so long ago that scholarship was 


At the last annual session of the California 
High School Teachers’ Association, Mr. Richard 
H. Piatt, San Luis Obispo, presented a 
paper upon the subject as worded in the cap. 
tion, a digest of which appeared in the special 
summer edition of the Sierra Educational 
News. To those who heard that paper or 
read the condensed printed report, the follow. 
ing will not be entirely new. 


Eight years ago, there was organized in 
Long Beach Polytechnic High School an Honor 
Scholarship Society, with the object in view 
of providing attractive incentives to student 
attainment. The organization was planned on 
broad democratic lines. Large recognition was 
made of the fact that scholarship consists of 
something more than proficiency in book learn- 
ing alone. While fundamental and proper 
emphasis upon class-room work was preserved, 
excellence of attainment in the incidental 
student activities was given the recognition it 
deserved. And, to render more _ concrete, 
those generally etherealized honors which ap- 
pertain to scholarship, and to provide a hu- 
Manizing social interest, a scholarship pin and 
seal were devised, and a society, composed of 
students meeting the prescribed standard, was 
called into being. 

In brief, the plan is as follows: Nine points 
are required for Freshmen and ten for upper 
classmen, in order to acquire membership. 
Seven of these points must be gained in class- 
room studies. The others may be made in 
outside activities, such as debating, dramatics, 
athletics, student body service, etc. Member- 
ship continues during the quarter succeeding 
the one in which the requisite points were 
made. In reckoning these, an A grade in a 
unit subject counts three, and a B grade counts 
one. Fractional units are in proportion. If 
no grade is below B, an extra point is award- 
ed. Possible points for outside activities are 
clearly specified. To illustrate, membership 
upon an interscholastic debating team credits 
three points. Two points may be won in ath- 
letics—one for membership on a team, and 
one for faithfulness in practice, the latter to 
be awarded upon the recommendation of the 
coach. 


The names of scholarship students are post- 
ed quarterly in the scholarship bulletin case, 
and the list is printed in student and city pub 
lications. Each half-year, gold pins are pub- 
licly presented to those meriting them. Stu 
dents maintaining membership during eight 
quarters by the end of the Junior year, nine 
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quarters by the middle of the Senior year, or 
ten quarters by the end of the Senior year, 
receive the pin. All those maintaining mem- 
pership during ten quarters, two of which 
have occurred during the Senior year, receive, 
upon their diplomas and university creden- 
tials, an embossed seal. 


The group of students thus composed have 
their own student organization, with regular 
meetings and elected officers. A modicum of 
social life is provided, through entertainments. 
A leading feature of the Commencement sea- 
son is a scholarship banquet, around which 
centers not a little interest and enjoyment. 


Such, in brief, is the Long Beach plan. Much 
interest has recently been elicited from other 
high schools, which is the reason for this ar- 
ticle. 


The organization above described has sev- 
eral distinctive merits. (1) It is democratic, 
being open to all students, and not dependent 
upon faculty selection. (2) It is broad, in that 
all sorts of worth-while student activities are 
recognized as having educative value. (3) It 
is safe, because primary emphasis upon class- 
room work is retained. (4) It is concrete, in 
that definite awards are conferred. (5) It is 
humanizing, providing, as it does, a measure 
of social interest, which operates as a com- 
mon bond of sympathy. 


I suppose every high school of any conse- 
quence has some particular scheme by which 
incentives are offered to scholarship. Why 
should we not get together upon a fusion plat- 
form, and create an organization co-extensive 
With the secondary school system of the state, 
and with common symbol, analogous to Phi 
Beta Kappa, but with more democratic pre- 
scription? What an honor it would be to wear 
a scholarship pin recognized throughout the 
state as standing for something; and what an 
incentive to have one’s diploma embossed with 
such a seal. In fact, as an interested corres- 
pondent suggested, the ultimate aim should be 
nation-wide organization. 


This kind of an organization, uniform in es- 
sentials, might allow latitude for minor local 


differences. And, of course, any such plan, 
when worked out, would likely be the result 
of many compromises. Why not proceed to 
the accomplishment? It is wholly possible. 
The writer has here presented the Long Beach 
plan—An Honor Scholarship Society—as a 


working basis, at least, for such a get-together 
movement. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Mrs. Edith Granger Hawkes 
Fulton, California 


HE country schools of California are 

I probably little if any different from those 

in any other state. The present criticism, 
therefore, is not directed against California 
country schools as such, but against the en- 
tire system, for, except in isolated instances, 
the remarkable advance made in city schools 
is not participated in by country schools at 
all. A new building may be built occasional,- 
ly, with such modern improvements as the 
Trustees know about or the district can _af- 
ford. The same old desks are likely to re- 
main, even then, and generally, the same old 
ways, even though the course of study is the 
prescribed one, and the books. in reasonably 
good condition. 

The younger teachers, fresh from the state 
normal schools or the university, doubtless 
begin their teaching with much enthusiasm, 
and with every intention of putting into prac- 
tice all they have learned. But watch them 
toward the end of the school year, then dur- 
ing the succeeding years; note their enthu- 
siasm wane. Even Institute—or vacation— 
cannot restore all their energy and courage. 

If you are a teacher in a normal school, 
or in a city school where you have but one 
grade, divided into two classes probabiy— 
if you have never taught in a country school, 
try to imagine yourself in the place of a 
country school teacher. In the two-room 
school she has four grades. In the one-room 
school she has eight grades. I know at least 
cne teacher who has nine. That means from 
twenty to forty or more recitations a day, if 
all classes are heard in their lessons each 
day. As a matter of fact, this is often a 
human impossibility. The natural result is 
that certain recitations are heard two or 
three days.a week, certain others on the al- 
ternate days. Now, no great blame can be 
attached to the teacher for this. Time will 
not stand still. and the school day has its 
stipulated length. But, and here is where 
my complaint as a parent comes in, my child 
—or any other—having to do a required 
amount of work to make a grade, and obliged 
to do in two or three recitations what other- 
wise would be divided among five, must have 
longer lessons than he can do correctly in the 
given time. He hastens to get his problems, 
say, finished at the end of the hour, and the 
result is likely to be slipshod work. Or, he 
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has to stay in at recess, and lose the air and 
exercise he needs for the rest of the session. 

Another evil of these mixed rooms is hav- 
ing the work of a more advanced grade be- 
fore a child. It stimulates, yes, if the child 
is clever and ambitious, but my experience is 
that it causes the child to neglect the neces- 
sary work of the present for what seems 
more desirable beyond. 


A third criticism must be directed toward 
the lack of playground supervision. It seems 
to be the exceptional teacher who is willing 
to give up her recesses and noon-hours to 
being out on the ground with the children. 
The children love to have their teacher with 
them at such times, when she lays aside her 
dignity (though not her authority) and joins 
in their play. She is able to suggest suitable 
games for different groups, and to see that 
none are neglected or shoved aside. When 
she is not there, too often the little ones, who 
do not know the games, are roughly pushed 
out of the way. Too often a quarrel starts 
among the boys, and the girls stand around to 
watch, hearing frequently language unfit for 
a child’s ears. Too often the older boys 
usurp the “girls’ side,” if they happen to like 
it better. Then often as a result of these con- 
ditions, there grows up in the school the “tat- 
tle tale” spirit. “I'll tell teacher” has no 
cause for being spoken where the teacher sees 
all that happens. The tell-tale habit is an 
evil one, that ought to be suppressed. Never- 
theless, if the teacher does not see, the chil- 
dren often feel that it is the only way to get 
their rights. 


Incidentally, it is quite probabie that the 
spirit fostered by proper playground super- 
vision would make itself felt on the home- 
ward walk, where, as things are now, rough 


boys push girls from their bicycles, throw 
stones at girls and smaller boys, try to force 
the weaker boys to kiss the little girls, and 
use language they ought not even to know. 


Fourthly, there is the spirit and attitude of 
the teacher. My remarks are not meant as 
mere grumbling fault-finding. My sympathy for 
the teacher is very great. One child fre- 
quently causes even the most devoted and 
even-tempered parent to lose his or her pa- 
tience. It is quite easy to conceive that forty 
of them would, during the course of succes- 
sive days, make a teacher irritable, sarcastic, 
cross—especially if these forty have to be 
divided into mnumberless little groups or 
classes, each group doing something different. 


Nevertheless, there is my child who must be 
considered. Children, it is conceded, are born 
mimics, and when a child plays school at 
home, as most bright-witted children do more 
or less, and in speaking of imaginary pupils, 
is sharp-spoken and impatient, it needs no 
questioning of the child to know that the 
teacher is being copied. The effect on the 
child’s mind and spirit is not good, to say 
the least. 


So much for the mental and moral features. 
A further criticism must be directed against 
the sanitary arrangements in the average 
country school. These are generally atrocious. 
Even when a new building brings with it a 
new sanitary toilet, it frequently gets out of 
order and is neglected. Often in the _ hot 
weather there is little or no water for drink- 
ing or washing. These things, as well as the 
wretched condition of the yards, while they 
should be reported by the teachers, lie in the 
hands of the trustees to remedy. Country 
school trustees are generally farmers. Oc- 
casionally, one is a progressive and educated 
man. Generally speaking, the trustees are not 
so well educated, to put it mildly, as they hope 
their children will be. Lack of education 
usually—not always—means the narrow vision 
that refuses improvements because they cost 
money, or because the trustees, perhaps well- 
meaning enough, yet, on account of their ig- 
norance, “can’t see any use in ’em.” Always, 
these farmer trustees are busy men, who be- 
grudge or cannot afford the time necessary 
for looking after the school properly. Often, 
the best men for the place are not chosen or 
will not accept the position. 


What are the remedies for these condi- 
tions? Two, to my mind, stand out. One is 
the consolidated school, for which your editors 
have frequently contended. The consolidated 
school would eliminate so many of the present 
evils that it would seem as if the remedy 
should be accepted eagerly without a ques- 
tion. Such a school, uniting several small 
schools, except where, because of isolation, 
this is impossible, could be placed almost if 
not quite on a par with city schools. Proper 
grading, up-to-date equipment, inside and out, 
adequate sanitation and ventilation, a modern 
and well-chosen library, suitable seating, at 
least one teacher especially trained for play- 
ground supervision, and all the teachers lim- 
ited to one, or at the most, two grades. 


The other necessity, in my opinion, is to do 
away with the present system of school trus- 
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tees, and have the country schools all man- 
aged from the top, just as the city schools are. 
The county superintendent would naturally 
need more assistants or deputies, but these 
would be trained men or women, who would 
give their whole time to the work, not, as in 
the case of the present trustees, a few minutes 
or hours snatched from already over-crowded 
days. 

Until this arrangement can be reached, it 
would be better to have at least two of the 
trustees women, and the electors ought to see 
that the trustees chosen are the best edu- 
cated, the broadest-minded and the most en- 
ergetic individuals in the district. Where 
former teachers can be obtained, so much the 
better, because they have from the beginning 
a substantial understanding of the problems 
to be handled. Moreover, such persons, 
whether they have children or not, should be 
willing to serve for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

Such a campaign as has been conducted re- 
cently in South Dakota could with advantage 
be undertaken in California, with consolidat- 
ed schools wherever possible as the main ob- 
ject in view. 


In this wonderful state, where people from 
every part of the country seem eventually to 
land, so great a majority of them seeking 
ranch-homes, what greater attraction could 
they find than a system of modern, graded 
schools spread all over the farming country? 


LETTER FROM ARMENIA 
Miss Blanche Mills 


[A letter received by Mrs. Job Wood, Jr., from 
her cousin, Miss Blanche Mills, who left Oak- 
land last March as a member of the Near East 
Relief Committee. Miss Mills is now in Erivan, 
the capitol of Armenia and her letter bears the 
date of September the 18th, 1919. Miss Mills 
will be remembered by many persons about the 
Bay as a former Oakland teacher.—Editor.] 


three weeks ago. You would like to know 
to what God forsaken part of this sphere I 
have now been consigned by the powers that 
be. Look at the map of Europe between the 


| iaree weet in this capitol city of Armenia 


Caspian and the Black Seas. Put your finger 
on Tiflis just three hundred miles, or half way 
between. Now run your finger along south of 
Tiflis just two hundred miles and you will see, 
if your field glasses are strong enough, a city 
of ruined white brick walls. It’s the most 
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desolate spot I ever saw or ever expect to 
see. 

We came here in our box car: very com- 
fortably, eating the most luscious melons and 
grapes bought at the different stations along 
the way. Dr. Usher, a missionary, met us at 
the station with a Ford van and drove us (my 
interpreter, Miss Pahlavouin, and myself) to 
the town, one and a half miles from the sta- 
tion. It was intensely hot but cooler than in 
Tiflis. They have here the most delicious cold 
water and lots of it. When I think of the 
muddy water that we were compelled to use 
for bath in Tiflis, I pity myself. Now, I have 
a shower bath three times a day. On arrival 
here, I was ushered into an upper flat of a 
big grey stone house. We have a long room 
with a piano, rugs (one of them mine), a large 
dining room, four bedrooms and a most de 
lightful wide porch running around the two 
rear sides of the house. I am going to move 
my couch to the porch. I like sleeping there 
for it gives a wonderful view of Mt. Ararat. 
I have tried and tried and now think I have 
found the dent where the ark rested. Nearly 
every morning we see a fresh fall of snow 
on big Ararat and this morning even the 
smallest peak was covered. 


Of course, like all new comers, as soon as 
I came here I tried to get up a party to climb 
the mountains but I soon found that impos- 
sible. It seems there was a party of one 
hundred who began the ascent in 1914 and 
thirty of them lost their lives in the attempt. 
The mountain is barren rising from a plain 
and there is no distinct trail on its very, 
very steep side. Just now the Turks in the 
villages at the base are on the warpath so it 
is not safe to go near without an armed force 
of at least one hundred. We are a happy 
family. There are five American girls of us 
and three American men besides Dr. and Mrs. 
Spoer, missionaries. Also Dr. Usher who has 
just gone on a dangerous trip into Turkey to 
try to help pacify the Turks and keep them 
from raiding the Armenian villages. I hope 
he returns safely for he is a splendid man. 


They have asked me to take charge of the 
mess. It takes some managing to order a 
variety for three meals a day for from twelve 
to sixteen people. You asked what I am doing 
here. Well, I have been given charge of nine 
orphanages, containing in all about 2,000 or- 
phans. I visit two every day, look after their 
food, cleanliness, clothing, health, scabies or 
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itch, bedbugs, lice or vermin. It sometimes 
turns my stomach. One of the worst sights I 
ever saw was a dear little blue-eyed. fair 
haired boy who was brought in screaming 
with pain at the back of his neck. He had 
great large sores covering his legs. On ex- 
amining his neck, I found white maggots 
squirming around. It made me heartsick. We 
immediately treated him putting on kerosene 
which brought out the maggots and then ap- 
plied iodine. That was three days ago. The 
little fellow came in today to show me his 
legs and neck; he seemed so happy for the 
sores are all healing. Here it’s a constant 
fight with bedbugs. They are in every hole, 
crack and crevice of the wall. The only way 
we can keep ahead of them is to smoke them 
out daily. 


I want to tell you of a ride we took last 
Saturday night with Major Halloway. He took 
us out some twenty miles in a Ford machine 
to see one of our workers who has been dan- 
gerously ill with fever. It was dusk and get- 
ting darker and darker as we sped along the 
way. There were high stone walls on either 


side enclosing vineyards of lovely grapes, then 
stray houses, then open plains with old Ararat 
always on our left as a tall silent sentinel. 
The Major had just told us of these Turkish 


villages from which Turks came out at night 
and held up any wayfarer along the way, 
stole what they had and if he was an Armenian 
or offered any resistance, they would shoot 
him, when bang went a bullet on our right. 
Quickly the Major said, “Duck low.” For three 
minutes we hardly knew where we were, 
when he said, “All right.” I said “What was 
it?” He said, “Didn’t you hear or see that 
bright flash? It was a shot meant for us but 
went wild.” The day before, he had been 
shot at eleven times. It was some thrilling 
ride. Monday morning, I got up very early, 
took one of the village horses, rode all about 
the town, visiting the hospitals, orphanages 
and refugee camps. Just two days ‘before, our 
workers at Igdit, a town twenty-five miles 
away, had heard the boom of the Turkish guns 
approaching the town. The town bells rang, 
then a man ran from house to house calling 
the people up. Then from 11 o’clock until 6 
next morning, one of our workers joined the 
procession fleeing from the town. Miss Knox, 
another of our workers, stood at one of the 
windows and watched the procession of men, 
women and children on horses, donkeys and 
in ox carts and on foot, wind silently and 
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mournfully out of town and trudge through the 
moonlight out to Etchninadzin, twenty-five 
miles away. 


As soon as our men here received the word, 
they started with cars, trucks, American guns 
and flags to meet them; but when they reached 
the latter place, nearly all our orphans had 
left the orphanage. Even the sick ones try- 
ing to walk. All but twenty-two walked twen- 
ty miles the first day, slept under the stars 
and arrived at the big monastery at Etchninad- 
zin, where I saw them on Sunday. Many of 
the Armenians nurses and workers carried sick 
children on their backs, leaving all their own 
earthly possessions behind. Our cars picked 
up the sick and lame along the road always 
wishing we had more room. One woman we 
picked up had her thumb shot off, as she was 
holding the baby, the same shot mangling the 
baby’s arm. Poor frightened woman! She 
hid with her baby in the mud in the river in 
order to escape. The dreadful misery and 
disease is appalling. We are feeding 8000 
orphans in Erivan and many more refugees. 
Sometimes I wish you were here to help 
with this wonderful work. Then I am, oh so 


glad, to know you are safe in sunny Cali- 
fornia.” 


A DREAM COMING TRUE 


Mary Ellis Robinson 
Fresno High School 


N the November issue of School Science 

and Mathematics is an article headed, 

“A Flu Dream in Mathematics” by Wm. A. 
Austin, head of the department of mathematics 
in Fresno High School and Junior College. 

According to this article the author had a 
dream during the Flu epidemic last year. In 
this dream he visited a large high school 
and stepped into a class in geometry to ob- 
serve the work. Like many dreams this one 
had a foundation in real experience. For some 
time previous to this year Mr. Austin and his 
corps of teachers have been making a careful 
study of the teaching of geometry. They have 
been experimenting freely in the methods out- 
lined in this dream, and this year in all be 
ginning classes the scheme is, so far as pos 
sible, being carried out. 

This dream is coming true. 
dream no longer. It is a reality in Fresno 
High School. The plan is simple and the re 
sults are very satisfactory. 

There is a room equipped especially for this 
work. The ordinary desks have been replaced 


In fact it is a 
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by large drawing tables. 
about these tables. Each table accomodates 
six pupils. Each student has access to a draw- 
er containing for his use a drawing board, a 
T-square, a triangle, a protractor, a ruler and 
scale, a compass, and a “Manual of Plane 
Geometry.” Each pupil provides himself with 
a folder containing a fair quality of drawing 
paper. A large filing cabinet is also placed 
in the room in which pupils may file their 
drawings. 

The student studies the directions given in 
the manual and according to these directions 
prepares a set of plates. Each plate is 9 x12 
inches. These plates are made with sharp 
pencils. A few students are inking their 
drawings. Pupils are not expected to make 
their plates like those constructed in geomet- 
ric drawing classes. The idea is to learn 
geometry by making geometric figures and 
studying them. Definitions of geometric fig- 
ures are developed on a plate. For example, 
the definitions of the various kinds of triangles 
are obtained on a plate. The student is di- 
rected by the manual to construct a triangle 
according to specific conditions. After the tri- 
angle is constructed his attention is again 
called to the conditions of construction. He is 
then given the name of the triangle and its 
definition. The name and definition are writ- 
ten on the plate under the drawing. 


Other plates contain theorems and coral- 
laries. For example: the Manual directs the 
student to draw any circle and draw from an 
external point two secants to the circle. His 
attention is called to two arcs cut out by the 
angle formed by these two secants. Radii are 
drawn forming the two central angles stand- 
ing on these ares. A tangent and a secant 
are drawn from an external point to a second 
circle. Two intersecting tangents are drawn 
to a third circle. In each of the three draw- 
ings the pupil is directéd to measure three 
certain angles, to take one-half the difference 
of the two central angles, and to compare the 
result with the angle formed by the two inter- 
secting lines. By the time the pupil makes 
these measurements and calculations in each 
Case a general truth will dawn upon him. His 
attention is then directed to the kinds of lines 
forming these angles. A statement of the gen- 
eral truth in the form of a theorem follows. 
The student is now directed in producing the 
ordinary geometric proof of this theorem. In 
addition to the statement of his measurements 
and calculations the student writes out the 


Pupils sit in chairs 
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entire proof of the theorem and the statement 
of the theorem on the plate. 

Exercises for numerical or algebraic cal- 
culation, for construction, or for demonstra- 
tion are given after each plate or after a few 
plates. These exercises are prepared by the 
student on what are called exercise plates. 
The student receives little or no assistance 
from the Manual in preparing these exercises. 
About 36 plates are required of each student 
each semester. The individual strength of the 
pupil is determined by his production of ex- 
ercise plates. 


The Manual used by our students is being 
worked out in detail and prepared by Mr. 
Austin. It appears in the form of mimeo- 
graph copies. To assist students in making 
plates Mr. Austin has made a set of plates as 
directed by the Manual. This set of plates is 
placed upon the board to be seen and studied 
by pupils. In addition to the thought and la- 
bor given to this class by the head of the de- 
partment, six different teachers who teach the 
six classes in this subject are combining their 
best efforts in making the plan a success. 

The old type recitation has almost disap- 
peared. The recitation is informal much of 
the time, and if there is a little noise it all 


comes from the fact that students are busy 


with their work. Small groups of students, 
say the students at one table, may be seen in 
a formal recitation. The teacher, however, is 
usually occupied the entire period in answer- 
ing questions which pupils ask her about the 
work and in giving help to individuals or to 
small groups. A visitor to one of these classes 
will not see pupils seated in perfect order and 
at strict attention thinking in unison. Stu- 
dents will not be seen standing and reciting 
meaningless words committed to memory. No 
pupil will be at the board pointing haphazardly 
at a drawing and mumbling over stuff which 
has no meaning to him. There will be no teach- 
er laboring through a visionary theorem or 
trying to pump geometry out of pupils. There 
will be no teacher sitting behind a desk with 
an eagle eye on every culprit, asking ques- 
tions no one can answer intelligently. One 
May see, however, a pupil standing by a draw- 
ing accurately constructed on the board and 
talking in a systematic manner about the 
proposition in a manner which makes one think 
that he knows just what he is talking about. 
After a student has made a construction care- 
fully and accurately on a plate and made a 
study of the proposition as directed by the 
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manual, one can imagine that he should be 
able to talk intelligently about it. 

Even if the classes are now being conducted 
under several adverse conditions, the results 
of our efforts are quite satisfactory. Students 
this year are showing a greater interest in 
geometry than they have ever shown before. 
They are really enjoying their work. Every 
evening after school hours the room is usual- 
ly full of students who have come in from 
choice to put in extra time on their plates. 
Frequently pupils remain until dark. Never 
was such a thing known before. The work 
appeals to them because they can see what 
they are doing. To many students the con- 
structions are fascinating, and they take pride 
in the neatness and accuracy of their draw- 
ings. Boys and girls of high school age are 
happiest when they are doing things with 
their muscles. Some of us who have been in 
this business of teaching several years are 
coming to realize that one can reach a pupil’s 
mind more effectively through the avenue of 
his muscles than through the eye, ear, or un- 
derstanding. 

Not only are students enthusiastic over the 
work they are required to do, but the teach- 
ers and school authorities heartily approve of 
the scheme. Our principal and superintendent 
were not only willing for us to introduce the 
plan but they were anxious to see it in opera- 
tion. And judging from the inquiries received 
from educators of the state the plan seems 
to be meeting with approval everywhere. 

This method of teaching geometry appeals 
especially to the educators who are promoting 
the ideas of vocational training. All educators 
these days are directing their efforts along vo- 
cational lines, and the teacher of any subject 
must defend his work by its usefulness to the 
pupil. This plan of presenting geometry makes 
this subject fulfill very satisfactorily the re- 
quirements of the new movement in educa- 
tion, for it makes geometry concrete, practical, 
and useful. 


The teacher who teaches in the everyday 
conduct of her school that ignorance, greed 
and indolence are conducive to Bolshevism; 
and that industry, education, honesty, self- 
reliaance, observance of the rights of others, 
and willingness to obey law and order are 
the path to true success—such teacher is 
teaching true Americanism.—C. N. Kendall. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SCIENCE SECTION 
G. C. Barton, Berkeley 

To teachers and administrators: 


RE you interested in the extension and 
A improvement of science teaching in the 

schools? Are you enough interested to 
cooperate with others in constructive effort on 
the science problem? If so, we ask you to 
become a member of the reorganized Science 
Section of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bay Section. 


As now constituted, the Science Section is 
not limited in its membership to teachers of 
science. It wishes to enroll for active par- 
ticipation in its work any teacher or adminis- 
trator who feels sufficiently concerned with 
the science problem to assist in solving it. 

There is a growing conviction that the spec- 
ialized sciences of the high school are not 
enough, that a general science course in the 
ninth year does not reach the many pupils who 
should be reached and that we must find a 
way to realize more fully the educational pos- 
sibilities of science in the training of boys and 
girls. There are serious obstacles to be over- 
come. The curriculum is already crowded; 
properly trained teachers are not available; 
school authorities are uncertain as to what 
should be undertaken and have failed in many 
localities to see that anything is really need- 
ed; suggestive outlines for science teaching 
in elementary and intermediate schools are 
not plentiful. High school teachers of science 
have concerned themselves but little with the 
science problem below the high school and 
have had, in most of the states, no general 
organization to crystallize opinion or promote 
concerted effort. There is need for a period 
of constructive endeavor in which teachers and 
administrators as representative groups com- 
bine their knowledge and experience in de- 
vising ways and means to improve the situ- 
ation. 


To serve the séhools in this particular is 
the aim of the reorganized Science Section. 
It hopes to be representative in its member- 
ship, constructive in its activities and organ- 
ized for continuous work. If you can sub- 
scribe to such a program, we shall be pleased 
to have your name on our roll. Application 
should be made to the secretary of the section, 
Miss Hattie D. F. Haub, Technical High 
School, Oakland, Cal. 
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PLAN FOR ADVISORY COUNCIL IN SAN 
FRANCISCO 


cording the expression of opinion of 

the men and women of experience and 
judgment who come closest to the problems 
affecting the schools, the children and the 
teachers. 


P corns. me provide a means of re- 


To furnish information and the opinions of 
the teaching staff upon questions submitted by 
the Board of Education, the Superintendent 
of Schools or initiated by the Council. 


For the introduction of recommendations 
concerning any of the problems affecting the 
welfare of the schools. 


To establish and expedite méans of com- 
munication between the teaching body and the 
Administration. 


Te secure a more active participation of the 
teachers in the professional direction of the 
schools. 


To foster a spirit of dignity and responsi- 
bility in the teaching staff by employing its 
experience and judgment in the formation of 
school policies. 


Formation:—This Council shall be a non- 
partisan, representative, delegate body. 


Representation shall be apportioned among 
Klementary Teachers, High School Teachers, 
and Principals in the ratio of one delegate to 
each fifty members or fractional part thereof. 


Each group shall select its own representa- 
tives. 


Delegates shall be elected by ballot, annu- 
ally, at the regular session of the County In- 
stitute. 


No delegate shall serve for more than three 
successive terms. 


Operation:—At the first meeting after elec- 
tion the Council shall elect its President and 
Secretary and organize its order of business. 


All matters brought before the Council shall 
be considered in public conference and the 
necessary. channels provided through which 
the findings and conclusions of the Council 
may be presented to the proper authorities 
and the disposition of these findings and con- 
clusions brought back to the teaching body. 


All Council committees shall be composed 
of members of the Council. 


Topics for consideration should include 
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courses of study, text-books, home work, pro 
motion and retardation, part time sessions, 
school records and clerical work, ratings of 
teachers, absence deductions, and the sabbati- 
cal year. 


The foregoing plan for an Advisory Council 
submitted by the Legislative Committee after 
a year and a half of investigation and study, 
and approved by the members of the Grade 
Teachers’ Association at the semi-annual gen- 
eral meeting, has in it some points which it 
might be well to emphasize. 


The Council it provides is not a soviet for it 
has no authority beyond that implied in its 
name and it may be brought into existence 
only by the act of the Administration which 


alone has the power to ask or receive its coun- 
sel. 


It is in the interest of harmony for it ig- 
nores all organizations of teachers and makes 
the basis of the Council the entire teaching 
body as brought together by law under the 
supervision of the Superintendent in the 
County Institute. 


It can in no possible manner’ be construed 
as an attack or criticism of any person now 
holding office in any organization for all or- 
ganizations will have had an election of of- 
ficers before it can become effective. 


In it representation is apportioned accord- 
ing to the number in each group. Through this 
some groups may be entitled to a greater rep- 
resentation than others but this should give 
no uneasiness. The work of the Council is ad- 
visory only, and, in case of disagreement, a 
minority report may be presented. The re- 
sponsibility of action is never with the Coun- 
cil. That remains with the regularly consti- 
tuted administrative authorities. 


This plan was submitted because it con- 
formed to the general principles underlying 
the idea of the Advisory Council and also be- 
cause it is felt that this type of Council might 
bring about a better understanding and co- 
operation throughout the teaching body. 

What about the present organizations if such 
a Council should be created? Well, they might 
lay aside their attitudes of suspicion and bel- 
ligerency, proceed along the lines for which 
they were organized, and incidentally bring to 
the attention of the Department, those teach- 
ers qualified for service in the Council. 


MARY F. MOONEY, 
Grade Teachers’ Bulletin. 
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SCHOOL COUNCILS 
In the recent selection of a Superintendent’s 
Council of ten members, by San Diego teach- 
ers, there was formulated the function of 
such a bcdy in the following terms: 


To provide a means of recording the ex- 
pression of opinion of the men and women 
of experience and judgment who come 
closest to the problems affecting the schools, 
the children and the teachers. 


To furnish information and the opinions 
of the teaching staff upon questions submitted 
by the board of education, the superintendent 
of schools or initiated by the council. 


For the introduction of recommendations 
concerning any of the problems affecting the 
welfare of schools. 


To establish and expedite means of com- 
munication between the teaching body and 
tie superintendent. 

To secure a more active participation of 
the teachers in the professional direction of 
the schools. 

To foster a spirit of dignity and responsi- 
bility in the teaching staff by employing its 
experience and judgment in the formation of 
school policies. . 

Topics for consideration should include 
courses of study text books, home work, pro- 
motion and retardation, part time sessions, 
truancy and delinquency, school records and 
clerical work, rating of teachers and absence 
deductions. 


EARLY TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner 


HE problems arising in the reconstruc- 
S tion period demand quite as much de- 

votion to country as those of the war. 
Conditions of Social unrest can only be settled 
by justice and right training in citizenship. 
The kindergarten provides this right training 
early in life. The hope of our nation lies in 
our children and all of the 4,300,000 little ones 
of kindergarten age should have this training 
which only 500,000 are now receiving. 


The democratic kindergarten is the ideal 
place for first lessons in efficiency, adaptability, 
and good citizenship. The games teach fair 
play, honesty and consideration for the rights 
of others; the patriotic songs and stories sow 
the seed of love of country; the block building, 
clay modeling and paper work lay the foun- 
dations of the skilled mechanic and teach head 
and hand to work together. 
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If more of our neglected little children could 
have this splendid training in honesty, efficien. 
cy and self-control, there would be a tremen- 
dous saving of money to the state in the main. 
tenance of reformatories, prisons and asylums. 
Our park benches contain many pathetic ex. 
amples of dishonest, inefficient, lawless men 
whose early years were wasted. What better 
investment can we make of our time, our 
money and our effort than to forestall this la- 
mentable result of neglect by early training in 
honesty, efficiency and adaptability, making 
citizens who are an asset and not a liability 
to the state? 


Appreciation of the kindergarten is growing, 
and parents all over the country should work 
to secure its advantages for their little ones, 
all of whom are entitled to receive them. 


OF SCHOOL SALARIES AND EFFICIENCY 


In the San Francisco Examiner of recent 
dates there have been appearing signed edi- 
torials on this and related topics. So perti- 
nent are they that teachers generally should 
see them. Brief excerpts are made. 


“In order that a profession, such as teaching, 
may rest upon a sound economic basis, there 
must be, first, opportunity to qualify with 
reasonable speed and a fair compensation, and, 
second, opportunity to earn one of the great 
prizes of the _ profession.”—Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 


“Quite apart from the injustice of compen- 
sating so meagerly persons that are perform- 
ing an important public service for which they 
have spent years preparing themselves, it is 
poor economy to degrade in the public esteem a 
calling vital to the public weal and to adver- 
tise the fact that only incompetents are wanted 
by paying a wage fit only for incompetents.” 
—Arthur Cushman McGiffert. 


“There are thousands of towns in the United 
States which pay a first-class teacher less than 
$300 a year. That is less than $7 a week. And 
on that $7 the teacher must dress, eat, live, 
buy books, keep informed, keep well-bred, keep 
alive mentally. It is ludicrous that human be- 
ings should pay an instructor $300 a year for 
taking care of their mirids and six times as 
much for taking care of horses, cows and hogs. 
And yet this is what they do”—George Stet- 
son Kirkland, 


“All intelligent, well trained men are 4as- 
sets to any community. Education is and 
should continue to be an investment of society 
to insure progress. Funds for education should 
be fixed charges on the going concerns of all 
humanity, and that community which skimps 
on its overhead charge for purposes of educa- 
tion is more foolish than the business man who 
sets aside no funds to replace depreciation in 
his plant and who carries no insurance,’—Sid- 
ney E. Mezes. 
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UNIONIZING OF TEACHERS 


New York to Los Angeles, from St. 

a year ago thirty teachers’ bodies, from 
Paul to the Canal Zone, had joined the Ameri- 
can Federation, and progress since has been 
steady. It has more and more distressed con- 
servative educators. They give four funda- 
mental reasons why it seems deplorable. The 
teachers, first, bear no such relation to their 
employers as do ordinary industrial workers. 
They serve the state, and are rather desig- 
nated public agents than “employees.” They 
do not create wealth in which they are entitled 
to a measurable share, but imponderable 
values, for which they are rewarded according 
to public appreciation. Their unionization is 
largely a sham, for they organize less to exert 
concerted economic pressure than political 
pressure through an alliance with labor. Sec- 
ond, in their special relation to their employers 
they have special means of satisfying just de- 
mands. The laborer has often to face the 
private employer’s consistent selfishness, but 
the teacher can appeal to public generosity by 
enlightening the public opinion. Third, in 
unionizing they identify themselves with a 
special and sometimes narrow element in the 
community, and one often involved in hot con- 
troversy. The teachers have to consider how 
employers may feel, in certain junctures, about 
placing their children under instructors “affili- 
ated” with unions; how non-union workers 
may feel, and how professional men with no 
special interest in either union or employers’ 
activities will feel. Fourth, the union will 
take the place of organizations which might be 
of much broader value. 


T« union movement has spread apace; 


This last argument the N. E. A. has every 


right to stress. Educational problems were 
urgent enough before the war. With faults in 
our education plainly demonstrated under the 
strain, with Europe taking impressive meas- 
ures for educational reorganization, the coun- 
try needs what information and counsel the 
great body of teachers can furnish. Their in- 
fluence should be felt in the separate communi- 
ties, and nationally in some authoritative way. 
Except rarely, teachers’ unions would be as ill- 
adapted to form and lead sentiment as have 
proved one or two teachers’ bodies with which 
New York city is acquainted, narrow, squab- 
bling, and interested chiefly in selfish lobby- 
ing. But such a dignified, intelligent, public 
spirited organization as the N. E. A., if well 
founded upon state and local organizations, 


might serve large and useful ends. The type 
of organization is required which would de- 
velop professional consciousness and pride and 
a demand for high standards; would establish 
effective channels for the expression of teach- 
ers’ opinions on educational matters; would 
supply the public with full and correct infor- 
mation; would demonstrate the need for 
greater expenditures in education and for more 
federal activity to spur and assist the states, 
and would work always to increase the har- 
mony among the rank and file of teachers, the 
administrative staffs, and the public. These 
objects, it happens, were laid down by the N. 
E. A. six months ago. The N. E. A.’s chief 
leaders clearly have great faith in the possi- 
bilities of reorganization. Ex-President George 
Strayer said at Milwaukee that he hoped to 
see many field organizers at work, educational 
units multiplied in the land, and that “when 
our half million teachers agree upon educa- 
tional policies and make insistent demands in 
keeping with national progress, these demands 
will be heard in Congress.” The new presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. C. Preston, state superintendent 
in Washington, declared that an inclusive as- 
sociation of teachers “could accomplish 
wonders.” 

Many educators plainly hope the next few 
years will witness a rapid centralization of 
educational work in the United States. They 
may fail of obtaining a department of educa- 
tion or the federal appropriations of the Smith- 
Towner Bill, but will still trust that local ad- 
ministration may more and more yield to state 
administration, state administration more and 
more admit federal advice and help. Natur- 
ally, in view of this hope, a larger and better 
centralized organization of the teachers of the 
country is desirable—New York Post. 

—_—_ oe 
KINDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 

1. Teachers and supervisors of manual train- 
ing. 

. Teachers and supervisors of a variety of 


trades for all day trade schools and evening 
schools. 

3. Teachers and supervisors of related in- 
dustrial subjects for continuation and trade 
schools. 

4. Foremen for factories and teachers of 
foremen. 

5. Teachers and supervisors of educational 
therapy, for hospitals. 

6. Trade teachers for the new vocational 
training work of the army. 

7. Teachers and supervisors of industrial 
work in rural schools, especially consolidated 
and small high schools in rural communities. 
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HISTORY OF THE THRIFT MOVEMENT 
IN AMERICA 


By S. W. Straus 


“Thrift began with civilization. It began 
when men found it necessary to provide for 
tomorrow as well as for today. It began long 
before money was invented.’’ So wrote Samuel 
Smiles forty years ago. The Lippincott Thrift 
Text Series of which this volume on the history 
of the Thrift movement in America is one, 
preaches no new doctrine but an emphasis of 
a much neglected practice. Reference is made 
to the ideals of the Hebrews, the teachings of 
the Bible, the Shakespearian phrase, De Foe’s 
essays, Beutham’s, “frugality banks,” etc., but 
the first American Savings Bank was barely 
100 years ago. There followed or accompanied 
in that early movement, annuity societies, sav- 
ings funds associations, and provident insti- 

‘ions. In time there came Postal Savings 

anks, (1910), and a generation earlier Build- 
ng and Loan Associations, The first school 
Savings Bank in the United States was in 1885. 
Other forms of a Thrift and Conservation ef- 
fort are health provisions, time-saving, profit- 
sharing, school and home gardening, land re- 
clamation, ete. It is a long list covering a 
relatively short period; and the story is ef- 
fectively told by one who, from his youth has 
practiced what he preaches. Two ideals stand 
out in the entire treatment: (1) that waste of 
every sort must be eliminated—the greater 
thrift—constructive, scientific, liberal, the thrift 
that builds character and that comes through 
education; and (2) that this training in thrift 
must begin in childhood; youth is too late and 
in adult life next to impossible. The financial 
creed as a part of the economic program of the 
Y, M. C. A. (quoted by the author) fairly char- 
acterized the thrift creed as summarized in this 
book: “Make a budget; keep a record of your 
expenditures; have a bank account; carry life 
insurance; make a will; own a home; pay your 
bills; invest in government securities and share 
with others.” The book is so rich in informa- 
tion, so admirably presented, and the thought 
so well-organized, that it could be easily used 
as a text in Normal Schools and for supplemen- 
tary reference work in high schools, and should 
be familiar to every principal and teacher hav- 
ing the care of Youth. The set will deserve a 
place in every teacher’s library. 


By Percy H. 
pages 500,. 


A History of American Literature. 
Boynton. Ginn and Company, 
$2.25. 

Scarcely more than a score of authors are 
given extended notice. This is not a history of 
writers. Many details to be found in the tra- 
ditional text are omitted here. Minor authors 
are omitted or noted in a summary way only. 
It is a book of cultural movements as they have 
found enduring expression in literature; the 
progress of American ideals; the highways of 
thought as fixed in prose and peotry. The tran- 
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sition to the XVIII century, Jonathan Edwards 
and Benjamin Franklin, the early drama and 
the rise of fiction, the poetry of the South, and 
the West and Mark Twain, are titles of chap- 
ters that indicate this tendency to trace move- 
ments, rather than describe literary forms, Ty 
this end there is apparent the attempt “to in- 
duce study of representative classics and exten- 
sive reading of the American literature which 
illuminates the past of the country.” For fur- 
ther study there are appended to the severa] 
chapters a few choice reference lists; and at 
the end of the book, a table of the American 
periodicals (53 of them) established since 1800 
Among the references are selected magazine 
articles pertinent to the chapter discussions. 


Leaders of the Great War. By Cora W. Rowell. 
The Macmillan Company, pages 336. 

It will be long before we shall have reached 
the end of the list of books for schools growing 
out of the World War. In the hands of a skill 
ful writer, who is also a teacher, there 
much material that so easily becomes an educa- 
tive agency, that one can find only pleasure in 


the prospect. And of all the possible materials 
biography is one of the most available for later 
childhood and youth, and the safest in its human 
effects. Here are, briefly, the life stories of 
eleven famous men, most of them born between 
1850 and 1860; four are French, Joffre, Petain. 
Foch, Clemenceau; two English, Kitchener and 
Beatty; one Haig, Scotch, and one _ George, 
Welsh; three, Sims, Pershing and Wilson, Amer- 
ican. While much of each narrative is absorbed 
by the military history of the last five years, 
the childhood and youth and early education 
and occupations are not neglected. It is a 
wholesome book for young men of almost any 
age, from twelve onward. 
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General Mathematics. By Raleigh Scharling 
and William D. Reeve. Ginn & Co. Pages 
488. 

It is scarcely to be expected that the col- 
lege mathematician will think this book safe. 
As the title implies it is a “general’ mathe- 
matics, and carries along through 400 pages 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry and _ trigonom- 
etry; a distinctly new kind of introductory text, 
based throughout on the problem method, not 
mere examples and formal exercises, It be- 
gins with equations and covers angles and 
the equations of angle relations, area and 
volume, positive and negative quantities, 
graphic statics and the graphics of formula 
and functions, construction of similar figures, 
scale drawing and trigonometry, simultaneous 
linear equations, roots and powers. The course 
has had before publication some years of use 
in mimeograph form in large and small high 
schools, in junior high schools and in School of 
Education Training Schools with evident suc- 
cess. No teacher of mathematics below uni- 
versity grade can afford to be unfamiliar with 
the content and method of “General Mathemat- 
ics.” 
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By Harriet E, Tuell. 
Pages 190, 


The Study of Nations, 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
80 cents. 

This is one of the Riverside Educational 
Monographs, but of quite double size. As its 
subtitle indicates it records an experiment in 
Social education. “The test of the school- 
master is to create a foundation for interna- 
tional understanding. The volume here pre- 
sented is devised as an aid to American 
school teachers who would begin to widen the 
civic horizon of their pupils. It takes critical 
note of the Report of the Committee of Seven 
on the Study of History in Schools, and the N. 
E. A. Reports of the Committee on Social Studies 
in Secondary Education and expands the idea 
of the latter. The twenty pages on the method 
and aims of such study are particularly good. 
A topical outline and reading references ac- 
company the study of each of the nine nations, 
and the Philippine Islands—A Nation in Making. 
In addition there is an excellent 10-page gen- 
eral bibliographical list of value to the teacher 
for her own library. 


Syllabus of an Introductory Course on Part 
Time Education. By Robert J. Leonard. 
University of California Press. 

The significant feature of recent educational 
tendencies is not the new emphasis put upon 
vocational, as distinct from academic training, 
but the effort to combine the two, conserving 
and promoting the desirable features of both; 
that the worker, in whatever field, may have a 
richer background of reflective theory and aca- 
demic discipline, and the scholar may add to 
his faith, works; to his knowldge, skill. These 
purposes have led to new types of schools and 
methods, new administrative machinery, a new 
clientele of the school, a new kind of teacher. 
We are coming to have the continuous school, 
cooperative training, direct and supplemental 
studies, specific education aiming at skill but 
with a semicultural back-ground. All these 
are in addition to the regular full-time trade 
and technical schools, and seek to reach, and 
extend the training of those already under oc- 
cupational contract. These are provided for by 
what is known as the Smith-Hughes Act of 
Congress whereby the Federal and State gov- 
ernments cooperate for vocational education. 
This provides, in California, for example, for 
two types of school_—the day continuation 
school and evening classes. The California 
Part-time Education Law, approved May 27, 
1919, provides for part-time civic and voca- 
tional training for all persons under 18 years 
of age who are not in the regular schools; and 
Part-time citizenship education for those under 
21 years who are illiterate in English. The 
Syllabus here noted concerns the part-time in- 
struction of these two groups. 

Dr. Snyder, State Commissioner of Vocation- 
al Education contributes a foreword as to the 
meaning of the act in health and citizenship. 
Following which are sixteen short chapters 
Prepared under the general direction of 
Robert J. Leonard, Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation, University of California. The bulletin 
exhibits part-time education in industry, agri- 
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culture, commerce and home economics, the or- 
ganization and administration of such classes, 
and citizenship and health under this act. 
There are four appendices giving 14 selected 
articles on phases of the subject. The bulletin 
constitutes a comprehensive and critical and 
authoritative presentation of the purposes and 
organization and administration of the Act as 
it stands upon the California statutes. Board 
of Education members, Superintendents, School 
Principals, Special Supervisors and teachers of 
special subjects will find the Syllabus a ready 
and useful reference. It appears as Bulletin No. 
1, of Series Number 1, General Vocational Edu- 
cation, cooperation of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the State Board of Education, 


Exercises in Arithmetic. 
and May E. Frances. 
pany. Pages 70. 30c. 

The express purpose of this little book is “to 

furnish a group of exercises and problems that 

may serve as a drill and as a test of the pupil’s 
ability in arithmetic. It is not a text book.” 

Contests and games are suggested and described. 

Problems are included for all important di- 

visions of the subject; and the _ exercises 

throughout are sensible. The collection may be 
used with any text prescribed for the school. 


By Floe E. Correll 
Correll-Frances Com- 


Free Trade, the Tariff and Reciprocity. 
W. Taussig. The Macmillan 
Pages 216. $2.00. 

While the volume is a late issue (1920), the 

articles, a dozen of them, cover a period of 

original publication of almost a score of years. 

Nevertheless there is a distinct consistency of 

treatment in them all. It is a judicial considera- 

tion of a series of problems, fairly indicated by 
the title of the book, and to be regarded as of 
increasing importance during the after-the-war 
competition upon which all the nations are en- 
tering. Much free-trade and tariff discussion 
as it has been known in this country for a 
half century or more is of so technical a char- 
acter that it is neither intelligible nor en- 
lightening to the average, untrained reader. It 
is quite within the truth to say that any in- 
telligent business man, farmer, shopman, 
teacher, may find here stimulating discussion. 

The chapters on the tariff, tariff and wages, 

and tariff and prices, as well as that on how 

tariffs should not be made are particularly 
good. 


By F. 
Company. 


The Light. By Constance T. Brice. 
lantic Monthly Press, 

This little booklet is a Libretto of a Pageant 
which was presented at the N. E. A. conven- 
tion in Cleveland the week of February 23-28. 
It was written by an Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Cleveland, and aims to body forth 
the service of education to “any city,”—the in- 
sufficiency of tradition, the force of originality, 
the evils of class-training, the virtues of de- 
mocracy, the progress from the old Dame Schoo] 
to the best contemporary classes—and a hint 
of what the future school may be, when “cities 
shall speak no more of the cost of education, 
but fear rather the cost of ignorance.” It is 
a charming setting for a school pageant. 


The At- 
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The “Boys and Girls’ Readers.” By Emma Miller 
.Bolenius. Houghton-Miffilin Company. 
Fourth Reader, 288 pages, 72c. 

Fifth Reader, 320 pages, 76c. 
Sixth Reader, 352 pages, 80c. 
Teachers’ Manual, 232 pages, 80c. 


Very properly, this series assumes that the 
mechanical process of learning to read has been 
completed, and quite as sensibly, it would seem, 
these years (fourth, fifth and sixth) are de- 
voted to providing opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with the literature of maturing in- 
terests—the human, economic and material 
world near at hand, stories of our country, 
stories and folk tales, stories from foreign 
lands, literary journeys through our own coun- 
try, and in each of the books, one choice, 
timely play to be acted. This selection and ar- 
rangement of material would be sufficient to 
justify calling the series unique. The authors 
and the excerpts from their writings are wisely 
chosen, The plan employs an ingenious device 
for vocabulary building. The questions at the 
end of each important selection are really a 
stimulus to language and literary research; the 
cultivation of the dramatic sense and the 40 
pages of helpful suggestions to the teacher on 
silent and oral reading should be appreciated 
by every teacher of reading of any grade on 
the stimulation of the literature sense. One 
criticism may be made. An alphabetical index 
of selections and authors is included in the 
Teachers’ Manual. If there is any call for 
such index it is in each of the three books that 
pupils may acquire the habit of book and sub- 
ject reference, a real need of children 10 to 13 
years of age, This defect may be easily 
remedied, as a mechanical addition; it in no 
way reflects upon the ideal and structure of 
the contents. 


Danger Signals for Teachers. By Dr. A. E. 
Winship, Editor Journal of Education. 
Forbes & Co., Pages 204. Price $1.25. 


Books there are for teachers, many of them 
and good ones. For the young or inexperienced 
teacher, however, most of our books fall short 
of the mark. The average writer upon educa- 
tional problems has developed a vocabulary and 
terminology foreign to popular speech and 
understanding. The University professor-author 
through his contributions to educational litera- 
ture attempts too often to reveal to those who 
teach children the results of his philosophic re- 
flections or scientific researches and investiga- 
tions in the laboratory. Those who train teach- 
ers build up many times books on pedagogy 
around their daily life in the model school. The 
principles laid down in the books do not square 
with actual life conditions as they are found in 
those real clinics, the every day school rooms. 


Danger Signals for Teachers is “different.” 
Dr. Winship knows schools as they are in every 
quarter of the country. He appreciates their 
strengths and weaknesses, knows teachers and 
children and men and women and the real world 
of to-day. He is at once a philosopher, a 
teacher, a man among men, a student of prac- 
tical affairs, an idealist. He sees things as they 
are and points the way with a keen vision and 
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ready pen to things as they should be. 
an optimist his work is constructive. 
Danger Signals sets forth in a number of 
brief, snappy chapters, many an old established 
principle in such new guise as to make the book 
as interesting as a story. Lessons and illus- 
tration are drawn from a wide experience and 
accurate knowledge gained at first hand. The 
new demands in education are clearly shown. 
No teacher, young or old, can fail to profit 
from a reading of the book, which, in the hands 
of the present reviewer, was not put down until 
finished. The book is full of sound common 
sense and many a deep principle is hammered 
home through simple direct language, anecdote 
and epigram. In the 14 chapters of Part I, 


Always 


Danger Signals in Schools; 4 chapters of Part II, 
Danger Signals Out of Schools; 17 chapters de- 
voted to Other Danger Signals and a dozen and 
a half sections setting out the Danger Signals 
for Public Education, the book is a real contri- 
bution to the educational literature of the day. 


How to Study. By George Fillmore Swain. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


In size this is a brochure only; but treating 
of a theme of more than passing interest it de- 
serves recognition among books. Its 60 pages 
are replete with sound sense, keen analysis and 
striking illustration. The author is Professor 
of Civil Engineering at Harvard which only 
adds to one’s respect for the fine forceful Eng- 
lish. The author considers the proper mental 
attitude of the pupil studying understandingly, 
system, mental initiative and habits of work. 
But by way of introduction, he assures his read- 
ers that “in its broadest sense the question to 
be considered is ‘How to investigate it prop- 
erly. That however efficient an engineer he 
may be, he is also a teacher appears not only 
throughout the pages but in a final note at the 
end of his essay, he mentions three books on 
“How to Study” which he recommends to all 
earnest students: “Principles and Practice of 
Teaching and Class Management” by Joseph 
Landon, on pages 12-24 of which “is found the 
best summary of this subject known to the 
writer’; “How to Study and Teaching How to 
Study” by Frank M. McMurry, and “Teaching 
Children How to Study” by Lida B. Earhart; 
to all of which might well have been added 
“Principles of Science Teaching” by George W. 
Twiss. 


Junior English Grammar by C. H. Ward Henry 
Holt & Company. Pages 150. 


This is a grammar of a very unconventional 
kind. At least it is dressed to seem a new thing. 
The nomenclature is the same—clauses, apposi- 
tives, gerunds and infinitives, nominative ab- 
solute, predicates, relative clauses, etc. They 
are all here, But the arrangement is uncon- 
ventional. 28 pages (412 sentences) are given 
to verb forms. Everything is presented from 
its relation in the sentence. A collection of 
1449 sentences has been made for every possible 
use and the sentences seem to be intelligently 
chosen. As a grammar teacher’s assistant, 4 
commonplace book of grammatical relations, it 
should be found both usable and labor saving. 
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Uncle Danny’s Neighbors. By F. B. Pearson. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Pages 268. 
Here we have a story—a true enough story 
with its threads of youth and love and ro- 
mance; but a story of the family too, of the 
school, the college, the teachers, school boards, 
etc. The author, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Ohio, is not unknown to our 
readers as author of “The Vitalized School’; 
“The Reconstructed School.” Mr, Pearson has 
a genius for appealing recital and vivid de- 
scription. And to both full justice has been 

done in this last volume. 


Is Grade Teaching a Profession? By E. B. 

Skaggs. Educational Review. February. 
Considers the fact that most of the teachers 
are untrained, and too many of them very im- 
mature; the grade teacher is not a specialist 
and must teach, each a dozen branches or more; 
scholarship is made a secondary consideration; 
to some, teaching is a line of least resistance; 
many are vagrant. 


The Education of the Feelings. By Dr. J. R. 
Jewell. School and Society. February 7. 
This is a discussion of a much neglected aspect 
of all education. The false emphasis upon 
knowledge has brought about an equally false 
distinction between so-called classes “who 
know, and the so-called masses who can only 

do.” 


The Consolidated School. By George S. Dick, 
Midland Schools, January. 
This is one of a series ef brief discussions of 
school consolidation, chiefly in Iowa, but of 
suggestive value to rural schools everywhere. 


Dramatization of Literature: Its Use and Abuse, 
By Walter Barnes, Journal of Education, 
January 15th. 

A conservative, critical but appreciative treat- 
ment of the subject. 


Equipment of Schools by Grades. 
Educational Review. 
While 


The Hawaiian 
February, 1920. 

this outline is made out for the Island 
Course of Study, teachers in California and 
village and rural teachers, particularly, will 
find it very suggestive. 


Chinese Education under the Republic. By 
Zing Yang Kuo. The Far Eastern Republic, 
January. 

This is Number Three under this caption and 
Sets forth the new educational policy: 

(1) General Education; (2) Professional Edu- 
cation; (3) Social Education. 


What is the Matter with the Country Schools? 
Again. By Frederick M. Foster. Ibid: 

The reasons are reduced, by the writer to one 

—the preponderant influence of the patrons of 

these schools. The statement is the result of 

an investigation into conditions in Wyoming. 


Measuring the Efficiency of Schools. 
O. Smith. The Nebraska Teacher. 
It includes the physical and illustrative in- 


structional and cooperative aspects of the 
school, 


By Leon 


Socialized work in Primary grades. By Elga 


M. Schearer. 


The Nebraska Teacher. 
Those 


who have enjoyed the contributions 
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to the “News” on project and problem work in 
primary grades, will find this article sug- 
gestive, 


Biology and the Reconstruction of Secondary 
Education. By J. L. Price. School and 
Home Education, Dec. 

“The solution of many of the pressing social 
problems of the day is at foundation biological.” 
The Reorganized Course of Study for Modern 

Rural Life. By G. M. Wilson. Educator 
Journal, Dee. 

“Recommends the 6-6 plan, state and national 
aid to equalize opportunities, competent super- 
visors, and the general introduction of the 
Junior High School. 

The Movies—Bane or Blessing. By Charles W. 
Crumley. Education, December. 

“As they are, they are both; as they should be 
they are capable of being one of the very great- 
est blessings ever given to humanity.” The ar- 
gument is worth reading. 


A Trade and Industrial Education Survey. In 
the Vocational Summary, December. 

An excellent presentation of the distinguished 
features of recent surveys and suggestion for 
improvement. 

Professional Growth of Teachers in Service. By 
A. J. Jacobs. Journal of Education, Decem- 
ber 27th. 

Discusses the vital need of the growth of 
teachers through reading and thinking the liter- 
ature of the profession. Selected lists are 
recommended from which choice is to be made. 


How Shall We Professionalize our Profession? 
By C. R. Frazier, Journal of Education. 
November 27th. 

An excellent discussion of means of improv- 
ing teachers already in the actual work of 
teaching. 


School Handicraft as a Business. By Dorothy 
C. Rice. The School Arts Magazine. Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 

Describes the work in the Malden, Mass., high 

school whose students of Crafts are organized 

for practical work in the market, 


Handicraft for Wayward Boys. By Arnold 
Levitas. The School Arts Magazine. Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 

Characterizes the work done in the Randall’s 

Island (New York) House of Refuge, in 17 

trade classes. 


Loyal Labor. By A. E. Winship. 
Education. January 20. 

An editorial called out by an article in the 

same paper on the affiliation of teachers with 

the A, F. L. They are both worth reading. 


Backward Children. By Arthur Holmes. 
North American Teacher. 

Added to a discussion of “standards,” there is 

given a summary of them and their meanings. 


Journal of 


The 


The Contents of School Reading Books, By 
James Fleming Hosic. School and Society. 
February 7. 

An admirable analysis of “twenty-two sets of 

readers now in more or less common use. The 

most striking fact is the lack of a concensus 
of opinion as to what American children should 
read in school.” 
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HOW TO MAKE $1 WORTH $10 


America has got rich by developing and 
utilizing its resources; but its richest potential 
source of wealth, suggests Roger Babson, has 
us yet heen utilized to an absurdly small extent. 

He refers to the creative mental energy of 
the American people. 

“Statistics show,” he says, “that all the de- 
velopment of the United States since its found- 
ing—its railroads, steamship lines, great manu- 
facturing plants, inventions, works of literature 
and art—has come from 2 per cent of the peo- 
ple. Eliminate that 2 per cent and we would 
be in the condition of early colonial days. 
Double it, and we’d be twice as far as we are. 
If we can increase that 2 per cent to 20 per 
cent, the dollar, instead of being worth 50 cents, 
will be worth $10. The trouble today is that 
we are engrossed in the development of things 
—steel, coal, leather, and so on—and not enough 
interested in the development of man.” 

It is a novel argument for better education, 
as a means of unlocking the potentialities of 
of wealth in human brains. 


THE VOCATION OF LIVING 


“No course offered to boys and girls of this 
age—13 to 18—should be so narrowly voca- 
tional in character as to limit its students in 
their choice of life work. The aim of the sec- 
ondary school should be to prepare for living, 
not merely for earning a living. To this end the 
boy or girl must be trained to understand the 
age in which he lives, to be in close touch with 
his environment, to play his part as a sharer 
in and maker of political and social institu- 
tions of his age. No matter what else he may 
be, he is a citizen of a self-governing, self-di- 
rected democracy, a democracy which cannot 
exist without his intelligent participation in 
its activities. In the secondary schools, there- 
fore, we must direct our management of various 
school activities to the creation of a body of 
students who shall be individually self gov- 
erned, each governing himself with a feeling 
of loyalty to his school group, an abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of that group and a will- 
ingness to sacrifice himself for the good of 
that group. The school must be so conduct- 
ed as to impress the youth that he is not pre- 
paring for life, not preparing for citizenship, 
but that he is living, is playing his part as a 
citizen. This is the task of the general or- 
ganization, as we call it in New York, the al- 
lied student activities, as sometimes called. 
We must not only develop an attitude, a habit 
of mind, but also a clear understanding of the 
nature of democratic institutions if we are to 
produce a good citizenship.” 


JOHN L. TILDSLEY. 


SMITH-HUGHES SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


EK. R. Snyder 
Instruction in Agriculture 


During the first year of the operation of the 
federal and state vocational education acts ten 
high schools maintained full-time vocational 
courses in agriculture, with a total enrollment 
of 172 pupils. During the second year of the 
eperation of the act twenty-two high schools 


maintained such courses with an enrollment of 
337 pupils, During the present year forty high 
schools are maintaining these courses with an 
enrollment which will probably reach one thous- 
and. All of these pupils are maintaining actua] 
farm projects on a commercial basis, most of 
them at their own homes. Some of these pu- 
pils make a net profit of as much as $500 per 
annum, 

Full-time Classes in Trades and Industries 

During the first year of the operation of the 
act thirteen high and intermediate schools 
maintained full-time classes in trade and in- 
dustrial subjects with an enrollment of 756 
pupils. During the second year nineteen high 
and intermediate schools maintained such class- 
es with an enrollment of 1778 pupils. During 
the present year some five or six additional 
schools are maintaining full-time classes of 
this character and the enroliment in the classes 
will probably exceed 2500. 

During the second year of the operation of 
the act, machine shop led with 21 classes; auto- 
mobile. mechanics came second with 16 classes; 
applied electricity came third with 10 classes; 
carpentry and mill cabinet came fourth with 6 
classes; pattern making came fifth with 4 
classes; sheet metal and dressmaking came 
sixth with 3 classes each; radio, mechanical 
drafting and restaurant cooking came seventh 
with 2 classes each; auto electrics, boat build- 
ing, oil operation, sugar chemistry, printing, 
foundry, trade, art and millinery came eighth 
with 1 class each—making a total of 77 classes 

Full-time Classes in Home Economics 

During the first year but one school in the 
state maintained a full-time class in home eco- 
nomics. This class enrolled 16 pupils. During 
the second year four schools maintained such 
classes with an enrollment of 61 pupils. During 
the present year several schools have added 
these classes. They require six hours of work 
daily on the part of the pupils. All of this 
time is devoted to home-making subjects, 

Part-time and Special Classes 

During the first year of the operation of the 
act five schools in the state maintained part- 
time classes in home economics and trade in- 
dustries, with an enrollment of 606 pupils. 
During the second year twenty-one schools 
maintained such classes with a total enroll- 
ment of 2881 pupils. The applications now on 
file in this office indicate that there will be 
twice the number of part-time classes main- 
tained during the present year with an enroll- 
ment which will probably reach 5000. 


SCHOOL AUTOCRACY 

“Is your school an autocracy or a democ- 
racy?” 

“Do you or do the students start things in 
the school room? Do your methods lead to 
constructive thinking by the students? When 
I was a boy I didn’t know of any better way 
to get into trouble than to start something. 
We do all the thinking for the student. Then 
we expect to turn him out after eight years 
of this to promote democracy, when we have 
taken the ‘promote’ all out of him. 

“Do you suppose that after asking a student 
questions for eight years he can go out and do 
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constructive thinking? The student that asks 
the most sensible questions is the one who is 
learning most. After all the greatest question 
there is, is the one we cannot answer, not the 
one we know how to solve. How about your 
program in school? Do you map out the pro- 
gram or does the student have a chance? The 
trouble is we are too afraid of making a mis- 
take in our school programs. 

“The success of all democracy depends on 
the ability of people to think together. Do 
we do it? Do conditions in the.country look 
like it now? We start thinking that way 
when the teachers promote co-operative think- 


ing—when they promote democracy.” ‘ 


DR, JULIUS BORAAS. 


WHAT SHOULD TEACHERS KNOW? 


Those who will be called upon to teach all 
of the subjects in an elementary school should 
have at least average ability to acquire an edu- 
cation in all of the subjects of the curriculum, 
These include, in addition to the so-called regu- 
lar subjects, a number of special subjects such 
as music, art, physical education, home econom- 
ics, agriculture and the manual arts. The list 
looks imposing but it is not too much to ex- 
pect that an adult who has had at least six 
years of school training beyond the highest 
grade which he teaches should know more about 
all of these subjects than the pupils whom he 
is required to instruct. If the teacher is not 
competent to acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
these subjects to give elemegtary instruction 
in them, then it is entirely too much to expect 
any child to know something about all of them. 
Such teachers should also have as a background 
a good working knowledge of literature, his- 
tory, and the social, biological and physical 
sciences. These are essential in order that the 
teacher may aid his pupils to interpret life. 
Those who expect to teach only certain subjects 
in the school should be chosen because of su- 
perior ability in these fields. They should also 
have as a background a similar breadth of 
training and experience.—Commissioner Snyder. 


AS A PROFESSION 


(The following from “Bulletin of High 
Points,’ Organ of the High Schools of New 
York City, should interest all our readers.— 
Editor.) 

We enjoy reading the Los Angeles School 
Journal, The harmony and co-operation, fine 
professional spirit, and courage to face the 
issues of today are evidenced. To quote a 
little: “As teachers we should be proud of our 
Profession and believe in the value of our 
work, or we should not be in the school room at 
all. The world condition of today calls for 
the highest type of teaching to prepare youth 
to comprehend intelligently the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions in which they will have to live 
and function. Could any workman ask for a 
worthier Commission or more precious ma- 
terial? * * «# 
we are 


Our profession assumes that 
of the class of thinking people, re- 
ceptive to new ideas, sympathetic with any 


tendency that looks to the amelioration of so- 
cial conditions and profoundly desirous of con- 
serving our nation and sustaining its institu- 
tions. Our beliefs or opinions are not so im- 
portant because we possess them, but because 
through their possession we can influence so 
many others who are under our guidance. For 
that reason we, more than any other class of 
persons, must have a share in advancing every 
good movement. We must train even children 
to fight the enemies of the Republic—not the 
external enemies alone, for that is easy—but 
those within our gates.” 

“The greatest thing today in education is 
not a matter of new sciences, new arts, new 
methods, or new buildings. The first work that 
lies before us is civic education. This does 
not mean the dry details of a text book. It 
means that each child shall be filled with a 
deep conviction and a high set purpose that 
for him life means service to this Democracy— 
a course of sustained action in every relation 
by which and through which there will be bet- 
ter education, higher standards of living, an 
honest administration of public business, and 
a rule of right for the nation in its relations 
to other lands. This is not a matter of di- 
dactic teaching. We must show it in our pref- 
erences, in our language, and in our methods. 
The child who has finished his instruction in 
the public school must have an abiding faith 
that his rights and his interests, important as 
they are, can be secured only as he secures 
them from society by doing his duty to so- 
ciety.” 


Tuskegee Literature.—For those who are in- 
terested to follow the most characteristic and 
successful experiment in improving the negro 
race in the south, the following list of Tuske- 
gee publications is freely given place. Not 
one of them but has pedagogic and very prac- 
tical value to the teacher of whatever grade, 
who is interested in something more than hear- 
ing lessons. The pamphlets may be had free 
of charge: 


The Principal’s Annual Report to the Board 
of Trustees. 


A Little Journey to Tuskegee, by Elbert Hub- 
bard. 


A Day at Tuskegee. 
Tuskegee to Date. 
Opinions of Educators Regarding the Work 


of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, 


The Negro and the New Economic Condition, 
by R. R. Moton. 

The Negro and the Farm Labor Problem of 
the South, by Booker T. Washington. 

An Apostle of Good Will, by R. R. Moton. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington’s Address Deliv- 
ered Before the Cotton States and Industria) 
Exposition in 1895. 


Negro Farmers of Alabama, by Clement Rich- 
ardson. 


Working Out the Race Problem, by Arthur 
M. Evans. 
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“Business onthe‘Outside’” 


Schoch and Gross’ “Elements of Business” 


Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 
January 30, 1920. 
American Book Company, 
121 Second Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
Gentlemen: 

We have been teaching “Elements of Business’ the 
last two years in the Commercial Department of the 
Phoenix Union High School. 

This is one of the most interesting subjects we offer. 
It reaches many of the non-Commercial students who get 
no other business training in their high school course. 

“Elements of Business” teaches business on the “‘out- 
side” rather than “inside” business. It deals with ques- 
tions that every man and woman should understand. It 
is not a book-keeping text, yet it teaches iow to keep ac- 
counts; it is not a text on letter writing, yet it gives an 
insight on correspondence; it is not a text on commercial 
law, yet it sets forth many of the common rules of law; it 
is not a text on banking, yet it gives the things a student 
should know about banking from the “outside”; and many 
other subjects are treated in such a manner as to make the 
student more or less familiar with almost any business that 
he may be called upon to transact. 

To my mind “Elements of Business’ is of greater im- 
portance to the average student than Commercial Law or 
Commercial Geography. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. L. MICHAEL, 
Head Commercial Department. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


D. J. SULLIVAN, C. C. VAN LIEW L. E. ARMSTRONG 
121 Second Street, San Francisco 113 Stimson Building, Los Angeles 
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THRIFT INSTRUCTIONS 


“Thrift” is one of the important subjects in 
the curriculum of the Monterey County schools. 
Teach children to save money, emphasizing the 
following: 

Regularity. Every Monday or Friday make 
a stated deposit or buy a stated amount of 
Thrift Stamps. The size of the amount does 
not matter (that depends); it’s the regularity 
which forms the habit—and the habit of 
thrift is our goal. 

Earn the savings—through chores or in any 
legitimate way. It’s the earning that forms 
the essence of thrift. 

Save for a purpose. A child’s purpose is 
recommended; not to buy shoes, but for some- 
thing that is the child’s heart’s desire—a 
bicycle, if you please, or a boy scout’s uniform. 
Give credit on the report cards for thrift and 
give the teaching of thrift a prominent part. 
“Thrift,” however, does not mean saving mon- 

ey only. Two valuable pamphlets will be sent to 
you, namely: “Thrift in the Schools—Outline of 
a Course of Study for Elementary schools,” and 
“Fifteen Lessons in Thrift.” 

These two pamphlets are hereby declared to 
be part of the Monterey County course of study 
and all teachers are instructed to teach the 
lessons as outlined therein 


GEO. SCHULTZBERG. 


Hikers and Nature lovers .f the San Francisco 
Bay uistrict will welcome the organization by 
the Extension Division of the University of 
California of a class in nature study which will 
“hit the trails’ of San Francisco and vicinity 
on Saturday afternoons. Under the direction of 
Harold C. Bryant of the University of California, 
the class will study the birds and wild flowers 
found in the neighborhood of the bay cities. 

The class was organized early in February 
with offices with the California Development 
Board, third floor, Ferry building. Six trips 
afield are contemplated. 

In March, Professor Bryant will start a new 
course of decided interest to nature lovers, on 
“Natural History of the Sierra.” Any one con- 
templating a mountain vacation will find his 
questions answered in this course. Information 
for it is now available at the San Francisco 
office of University Extension, 140 Kearny 


Street, and at Room 301 California Hall, 
Berkeley. 


A complete course in Railway Traffic Manage- 
ment is to be given under the direction of the 
Extension Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia in San Francisco by Walker L, Trammell 
of the Southern Pacific Railway Company. The 
course opened in San Francisco on Friday 
evening, February 20, and will be a study of 
railway organization, freight rates, classifica- 
tions, interstate commerce commission rulings 
and procedure, railway accounting, and foreign 
trade in relation to railways and commerce. 
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The University Extension Division is offering 
the course in response to a demand from rail- 
road employees and other young men and 
women in business who realize the close inter- 
relation between all industry and trade and 
the railroads. 

The course will last for forty weeks and will 
be a thorough and practical study of transpor- 
tation and traffic management. The instructor, 
Mr. Walker L. Trammell, is with the Southern 
Pacific Company in San Francisco, and was 
formerly instructor in Interstate Commerce and 
Railway Traffic in the La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


Pecocoooooooooroos 


Fifteenth Annual Summer Session 
June 28th to August 6th 


Announcement sent on application 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


FOOD STUDY 


A modern high-school textbook 
and Inaboratory manual in the study 
of foods and home economics, 


By PROF. MABEL T. WELLMAN 


Head of the Departmert of Home Econ- 
omics in Indiana University; formerly 


Instructor in Dietetics and Household 
Chemistry at Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


On the California High-school List 
Copiously llustrated 
Mailing Price, $1.25 


A splendidly balanced text-book, 
and the only one which has the priv- 
ileze of presenting the recipes from 
Farmer’s “Boston Cooking-School 
Cook Book.” 

The plan aims at the production 
of well-balanced meals, emphasizing 
the three real objects of the study 
—time-saving, labor-saving, and 
money-saving. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Ave. 34 Beacon St, 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Nearly Ready 
New Geography 


Book Two 


By WALLACE W. ATWOOD 


Harvard University 


No geography ever offered for the upper grammar grades 
has embodied so many absolutely new features. Here is 
geography written from a new viewpoint—abreast of the 
best in present-day pedagogy. 


It is the first American textbook to introduce the regional 
treatment of geography. 


It recognizes the growing importance of industry and com- 
merce. 


It develops the problem method of study. 


It provides maps and illustrations of unequalled merit. Every 
one of the maps has been designed especially for this book, 
and many embody features in the art of map-making entirely 
new. 


Ginn & Company 
Publishers 


20 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Additional information may be secured at the 
San Francisco office of University Extension, 
140 Kearny Street, at Room 301 California Hall, 
Berkeley, or in the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms, Hotel Oakland. 


The Pittsburgh, Pa. High School offers a 
course in retail selling, one hour a day, upon the 
following plan: Saturdays and usually Fridays 
are spent in gaining experience in the stores. 
Seven large firms have agreed to a high mini- 
mum wage during apprenticeship and assure 
the graduates positions. Students are paid $2 
for each day spent in the stores and receive 
“school credit each week for each day. After 
graduation a minimum starting wage of $15.00 a 
week is promised. The plan is in co-operation 
of the schools and the Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, comprising the seven firms 
mentioned. 

SCHOOL SOVIETS 

Anent the reported demand for a “high school 
soviet’ by students of the Bellville, Illinois, 
high school, the Stockton “Record” has this to 
say: 

“The Bellville, Illinois, high school students 
have sounded a new note for education in de- 
manding a high school soviet, a_ six-hour 
school day, Friday afternoon holiday, a mini- 
mum passing grade of 50, teachers under 25 
years of age, pool tables and phonographs, 

“They are quite right. By all means their 
lemands should be granted. The only fault to 
be found with these exponents of higher edu- 
cation is that they are too modest. They 
should demand more. They have not asked half 
enough. Certainly they should have the soviet. 
What is a mere board of education to presume 
to intelligence in the face of superior knowledge 
f intellectual giants of high school students? 
What indeed! Why should a few mere adults 
stand in the way of light and liberty? Down 
with them! Up with the soviet—two soviets, if 
ecessary. 

“Why stop at a six-hour school day? That is 
puzzling, Why six hours or even three hours? 
Why any at all? That would be ever so much bet- 
er. Then there would be no necessity of that Fri- 
lay afternoon holiday. That would also solve 
the whole silly business of passing grades and 
of teachers under the age of twenty-five years 
rany age, for that matter. And pool tables— 
by all means. Let us toss out the desks along 
with the teachers and convert the school room 
nto a pool table and a billiard hall. 

“But why stop there? Why not ask for cards, 
sreen-covered tables and poker chips? Why not 
0 farther and demand free cigarettes and 
hewing tobacco, janitor service, free board and 
odging, a dance hall, an orchestra and free 
money? Why these Bellville students are mere 
bikers, and one can imagine the blush of be- 
oming modesty mantling their damask cheeks 

presenting such inconsequential demands.” 


REGISTER AT ONCE 


7 available positions with the REGISTRA- 
— BUREAU of the California Teachers’ 
‘ssociation. For further information, address 
. M, ROGERS, Manager Registration Bureau of 
HE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


‘8 NIELSON STREET BERKELEY, CAL. 
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Two New Readers 


PRIMER LIBRO de LECTURA 


GERTRUDE M. WALSH 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio 
133 pp., Cloth, Price, 88c 


A very easy and interesting First Read- 
er designed especially to make the pro- 
cess of acquiring a vocabulary more sure 
and less laborious. Words are grouped 
and studied according to their derivation 
and use, Each lesson gives a proverb or 
quotation to be committed. 

The book has already been widely 
adopted in California. It is in the course 
of study for use in all of the high and 
intermediate schools of Los Angeles. 


A SPANISH READER 


JOHN M. PITTARO 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City 
291 pp., Cloth, Price, $1.32 


The object of A Spanish Reader is to 
give the beginner an active vocabulary 
of a practical and literary nature; to 
provide him with as much information 
about Spain and Spanish America as a 
book of this scope will permit; and to 
afford him an opportunity to talk and to 
write about what he has read. 

Each lesson is followed by a varied 
and practical set of exercises. Numerous 
well-executed illustrations and maps of 
Spain and South America add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book; while a table of 
irregular verbs and a complete vocabu- 
lary insure its usefulness. This book is 
graded so that it may well follow the 
Primer Libro de Lectura in the latter 
part of the First Year. The two books 
make a good combination to use with 
Hills and Ford’s A First Spanish Course 
which is proving so successful in Cali- 
fornia. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
565 Market St. San Francisco 
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For normal schools, normal training high schools, 


and all community improvement organizations 
By L. J. HANIFAN 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools, West Virginia 


The Communiiy Center furnishes the inexperienced teacher, as no other book 
has yet done, with practical suggestions for acquiring the necessary qualities of 
leadership and for organizing community improvement projects. It is the only 
book which deals specifically and briefly with the essential facts of rural sociology. 


Practical, not theoretical, for it is written by one whose whole experience has 
been intimately associated with country life. Brief and concise. 


Diplomatic in its suggestions for overcoming prejudices and difficulties. 
Adaptable to varying conditions in any average community. 


Send at once for circular 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
W. G. Hartranft, Pacific Coast Manager, 565 Market St., San Francisco 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE COMMUNITY CENTER 


Why did wie in 1920 readopt the ZA MOVEMENT I Method of Writing for the elementary 
schools of that progressive State? 


O50 0-0 0-1) DD 0 -D - 2 > > > <P <> <=> <P eee <P ae «<a 
There can be but one answer. It has met the test of modern requirements by giving 
the pupils a free, neat, rapid, serviceable handwriting—a real aid in acquiring and 
retaining an education, and a valuable accomplishment through life. 

In 1916 a number of experts examined the various writing methods in use in the 


schools of the United States with the view of selecting the best for California. After 


making comparison point by point the Zaner Method was selected and adopted. 
When they first adopted the Zaner Method of Writing they madé no mistake. 


Now, after four years it has been readopted without hesitation for another four-year 
period. The trial has convinced them of its merits; and it is through the merits 
of the books that our adoptions are secured. 


Now, every local School Board in the State of California should see that all high 
school and commercial students are given the benefit of the Zaner Method of Writing 
so as to permanently establish a good handwriting. This can be done by using the 
Zaner Method Writing Manual 144, a book which is especially adapted for such students. 
Orders should be sent to the California depository—The Pacific Sales and Duplicating 
Company, 814 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Zaner & Bloser Company 


PENMANSHIP SPECIALISTS 
Columbus 
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Gregg 


Modern Language Series 


The first book of the Gregg Modern 
Language Series will be 


CUBA ¥Y LOS CUBANOS 
by 
E. K, Mapes, Professor of Modern 
Languages, Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo. 


and 
M. F. de Velasco, Professor of Lan- 
guages, Havana, Cuba 


This first book is written in ac- 
cordance with the plan indorsed by 
the 


AMERICAN MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


and deals extensively with the 
geography, history and customs of 
Cuba. It combines the treatment 
of live topics about the Island .with 
sound pedagogy regarding its pre- 
sentation, 


The structure is simple and at the 
beginning only common forms of 
the words are used, the more com- 


plicated forms being’ introduced 


further on in the text. 


The text is written in the first per- 
son singular and plural and also 
the third person singular and plural, 
and furnishes a free use of con- 
versation which develops the proper 
forms of address. The result of 
this is that it gives a well-balanced 
practice of verb forms in common 
use, 


The questions and exercises require 
thorough discussion, in Spanish, of 
essential points covered in the text, 
and also include exercises in the 
translation from English to Spanish. 


The notes are purely informational 
on the text itself. The idioms are 
in the vocabulary. The text is de- 
signed for use in the second half 
of the first year of Spanixh in col- 
lege classes, and the beginning of 
the second year in high school. 


OTHER BOOKS IN PREPARATION 
ARE 


Spanish Commercial Correspondence 
by Julio Mercado, Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Import and Export Trade, by E. 
S. Harrison, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Reginners’ Spanish Book, by 
William M. Barlow, Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cuba y los Cubanos ready April 1 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco 
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The Registration Bureau of the California 
Teachers’ Association is now completely organ- 
ized and ready to give service both to teachers 
and to employing school officials. School offi- 
cials in need of principals, supervisors or 
teachers should write to C. M. Rogers, Mana- 
ger, Registration Bureau, 703 Nielsen Street, 
Berkeley, California. Teachers wishing posi- 
tions for the coming year should register at 
once, 


The Bureau of Education’s Monthly Record of 
current educational publications contains a 
dozen references on educational tests and meas- 
urements, more than a score on the training 
and professional status of teachers, and nearly 
as many on one or another phase of child 
study, especially by exceptional children. 


There are few world-movements of more far- 
reaching significance and greater promise than 
the linguistic reform now under way in China; 
an effort to substitute an alphabetical system 
for the centuries-old symboblical system. By 
what is known as Order No. 75, November 23rd, 
1918, for the 44,000 Chinese symbols there was 
substituted a phonetic alphabet of 39 Chinese 
characters, Taught first in the government 
norma! schools, then in the middle and primary 
schools, it has been introduced into the mission 
schools, adopted in a number of magazines and 
really seems to have received popular approval. 
An article in the “Far Eastern Republic” notes 
the need for this change arising from the 
demands of modern technical and scientifi¢e 
learning, the spread of education among all the 
people, the uses in printing, and the art of 
typewriting. Attention is called to a possible 
national unity, also, and commercial intercourse 
by means of a simplified and common language. 


As a supplement to the Blue Bulletin, the 
State department issues a report on spelling 
tests in Plumas County, conducted by Prof. 
Mead of the University. There is shown the 
per cent of correct spellings for each of the 
168 pupils representing the grades from 2—9 
inclusive, and comprising twenty words for 
each grade. The grades varied from 62.9% in 
5th to 81% in the ninth, with an average of 
73%. A couple of suggestive pages of the bul- 
letin are given to suggestions for teaching and 
studying spelling which grade teachers will 
generally find useful. 


President E. P. Clark, of the State Board of 
Education has an intimate and sympathetic 
notice of the death of the former State Superin- 
tendent, Edward Hyatt, in the December Cali- 
fornia Blue Bulletin. 


The average annual cost per pupil in the 
elementary schools of California in -1915 was 
$39.06. However, the dollar in 1915 would 
buy what it took two dollars to buy in 1919. 
Unless education is unaffected by the factors 
that affect the costs of food, clothing, fuel, 
machinery, and all other commodities, the cost 
of educating a pupil today should be $78.12 a 
year. As a matter of fact, it is much less than 
$55 per pupil. In view of this fact, it is idle to 
talk about extravagance in school expenditures. 
No business enterprise in America, public or 
private, can show such a slight percentage of 
advance in cost during the last five years, 
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The Educational Building, Albany, N. Y., devoted to the mental and 
physical wellbeing of the SCHOOL CHILDREN of New York State 


THIS BEAUTIFUL BUILDING IS acne WITH 


Onan 


SHS TERTS US PATENT OF 


Sanitary toilet paper manufactured in a nie: airy factory is served from a DUST-PROOF 
cabinet that LOCKS to prevent promiscuous handling of the contents—operates WITHOUT 
KNOBS for the hand to touch—serves AUTOMATICALLY just two sheets of paper at a time. 
Economy is also a feature of ONLIWON HYGIENE. Extensive tests in many buildings show 


that ONLIWON effects an actual saving of 15 to 50 per cent. 
Principals and Teachers Write for ILLUSTRATED Onliwon Folder. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. Department M 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


WITH 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 
MODEL 3 


is made perfect because it is an IDEAL 
STEREOPTICON for both lantern slides 
and opaque objects, such as pictures, post 
cards, reading matter and objects of all 
kinds, dead or alive. 


IDEAL because it embodies basic ideas 
(Patented) possessed by no other. Ex- 
ample: Mechanical means of handling the 
slides, which does away with the old, ante- 
quated lantern-slide holder and at the 
same time gives a “dissolving effect” on 
the screen, unattained with other outfits 


except by using two Stereopticons, one 
above the other. 


ONE SPENCER DELINEASCOPE DOES IT 


Albany, N. Y. 


Spencer Delineascope Model 3, for both lantern 
New Booklet K 10 Just Ready slides and opaque objects 
1000 Watt Mazda bulb illuminant, Price, $185.00 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO Manufacturers of 
U.S.A MIC 


MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELINEASCOPES, OPTICAL 
GLASS, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, ETC. 


om 
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Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, beg to announce that “High Speed in 
Typewriting’’ by Kennedy & Jarrett has been 
authorized by the California State Board of 
Education for use in High Schools. This is a 
text for all typists who aspire to unusual skill 
in their art. It is not for beginners and takes 
the place of no textbook, but supplements all 
good texts. Thousands of ambitious stenog- 
raphers who wish to continue their training 
will welcome “High Speed in Typewriting” with 
its expert instruction obtainable from no other 
source. 


High honor was recently paid Mrs. Dorsey. 
She was made a special guest by the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce at a Hotel Alex- 
andria luncheon. In the course of her remarks, 
it was noted that from September, 1914, to Sep- 
tember, 1919, the increase in school enrollment 
was from 69,269 to 94,969, or 37 per cent: that 
contrary to the law and custom more than 400 
classes have more than 40 pupils to a teacher; 
that there are 105 half day classes; and that 
the department is $500.000 behind in needed re- 
pairs. 


Miss Cecil M. Davis, County Superintendent 
of Schools of Santa Cruz County, was a re- 
cent visitor at the offices of the ‘‘News” in the 
Flood Building. Under her aggressive leader- 
ship the schools of Santa Cruz County are 
making splendid progress. 


The City of San Rafael has recently estab- 
lished two public kindergartens in connection 
with two of the primary schools of the town. 
The enrollment of these kindergartens together 
is about seventy. They are proving extraordi- 
narily successful and are meeting a want which 
has long existed in this city. 


Returns from the census of minor children 
taken recently in the city of San Rafael show 
a total public school enrollment of 919, a total 
private school enrollment of 812. We doubt 
that in any other town in California there ex- 
ists a condition similar to this, where almost 
30 per cent of the school enrollment is in pri- 
vate institutions. But of this private enroll- 
ment 526 students come from outside San Ra- 
fael. Education seems to be the chief industry 
in this city. 


Moving pictures for schools and churches. An- 
nouncement has been made by Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation of the formation of a 
Non-Theatrical Department to care exclusively 
for the needs of exhibitors outside of the the- 
atrical field. Through the work of this de- 
partment films will be offered to the non-the- 
atrical field which represent standard photo- 
Plays but which, at the same time, have been 
edited to adapt them specially to the work of 
the church, school or civic or commercial or- 
ganizations. The output will be regulated by 
Studious care for the needs of religious and 
‘ducational organizations and for the first time 
in the history of motion pictures, a separate 
department will be operating to give its atten- 
tion to the needs of the pulpit and the class- 
0m in motion pictures. 
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Important Books 


That are to be Added to the Forth- 
coming Official High School Text- 
Book List of 


CALIFORNIA 


For High School 


Trafton: Science of Home and 
Community 

Williams: Healthful Living 

Lynde: Physics of the House- 
hold 


Lynde: Laboratory Manual to 
accompany Physics of the House- 
hold 

Channing: Students’ History of 
the United States Revised 

Ford & Ammerman: First Course 
in Algebra 

Ford & Ammerman: Second 
Course in Algebra 

Kenyon & Ingold: Elements of 
Plane Trigonometry with Complete 
Tables 

Frazer: Scenes of Familiar Life 

Bays: Business Law 

Zeiner: High School Song Book 
Revised 


Ashley: American History Re- 
vised 

Palgrave: Golden Treasury Re- 
vised 





For Junior High School 


Vosburg & Gentleman: Junior 
High School Mathematics Third 
Course 


Kinne & Cooley: Home Making 
Series 


Food and Health 
Clothing and Health 
Home and Family 


The Macmillan Company 


609 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BRADLEY’ S | | Paver and Tablets Have 


Doubled in Price 
WATER COLORS 


Pencils Have Advanced 
For All Grades of 


School and Art Work 


Made in three forms—semi-moist 


You can help cut down the 
high cost of writing materials 
for the children, by arranging 
for more individual work at the 
blackboard. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the cele- 
brated Waltham brand or the 
Hygieia Dustless. 


pans, hard cakes and in tubes. 


“Quality” as applied to Bradley 
Water Colors is and has ever been 
inore than a term—it is the basic 
principle on which these colors 


were founded and developed. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


20 Second Street San Francisco 


The American Crayon Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
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Drawing masters and instructors in draft- 
ing rooms alike chose VENUS Pencils, 
because some one of the famous 17 de- 
grees exactly suits the work in hand, and 
the grading is always uniform. 


17 Black and 3 Copying Degrees 
HB or F for general writing 

B, 2B or 3B for softer leads 

4B, 5B or 6B for bold, heavy lines 

H or 2H for hard, firm writing 

3H, 4H, 5H or 6H for clean, fine lines 
7H, 8H, 9H for thin delicate lines, maps 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
219 Fifth Ave., Dept. B, New York 


and London, Eng. 
Write for illustrated experts’ pam- 
phiet on the use of VENUS 


Pencils in Mechanical 
Drafting 
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The Orland school recently voted on $42,000 
bonds to build the first unit of a new school 
puilding. This amount is the limit they could 
yote, as they had twice previously bonded for 
school houses. The Bonds caried by a vote of 
932 to 1. The Hamilton Union High School will 
yote on $10,000 to finish paying for their new 
building and to enlarge the manual training 
department. The Orland High School District 
voted $22,000 to make an addition to the high 
school building, also. The attendance is in- 
ereasing in all the schools. And on February 
25th, Willows voted $123,000 for a new grammar 
school. Several of the rural schools will also 
puild in the spring. 


The Glenn County Chapter of the Red Cross 
has donated $2500 to employ a school nurse for 
a year. She will devote all her time to the 
schools of the county, and will commence work 
at once. Her name is Miss Harriet E. Oster. 


For the information of many parents who are 
allowing children under 16 years of age to stay 
out of school, we feel impelled to advise that the 
new school law requires every minor between 
the ages of 8 and 16 years to attend a full-time 
day school. Before this year, attending school 
was optional after children had completed the 
grammar school course. The law provides that 
every parent or guardian who shall fail to send 
such child to school until he or she is 16 years 
old shall be subject to a fine or imprisonment. 

A permit to work may be granted by the 
superintendent of schools (or by some person 
designated by him) under certain extreme cir- 
cumstances. Any person, firm or corporation 
who employs permits or suffers any minor to 
be employed without a labor permit is guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall upon conviction be 
punished by a fine of not less than $50 or by 
imprisonment. 


EDWARD HYATT 


{The following note, received too late for 
use in the News’ Symposium is gladly included 
now.—Editor. ] 

Riverside County is proud to have had Ed- 
ward Hyatt as the County Superintendent of 
Schools for twelve years and equally proud to 
have given to the state so able an educational 
leader. 

My position as deputy in the office where he 
formerly served has given me opportunity to 
know as few others could know how far reach- 
ing his influence has been and how great is 
the love and esteem in which the people hold 
him. “I have lost the best friend I ever had.” 
“He was one of the noblest men I have ever 
had,” and similar expressions are heard 
again and again. Many boys and girls, now 
men and women, whom he has helped on their 
way to higher education have given him a love 
and devotion hardly surpassed by that of his 
own children. 

Measured by years Edward Hyatt’s life was 
not long, but measured by the lives beneficently 
influenced, it has reached far beyond the three 
Score and ten. 

DOLLY A. GARST, 
Riverside. 
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New Words 


Every teacher should be upto date and know 
the mew words and how to pronounce them. 


Vee = Z = 

Hal, Ce 
GREAT WAR ee 
fourth arm = empennage * 
camouflage backswept 


calibrate Albatros landaulet 
blighty squadron cyclecar 


“The Supreme Authority, 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to qeepons about these new words and 
hundreds of thousands of other words. Where else is this 
information to be found? Ask for the 

Merriam Webster. 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 

Geographical Subjects. 12,000 Bio- 

graphical Entries. 6,000 Illustra- 

tions and 2,700 Pages. 

WRITE for Free Booklets to Teachers: 

“*What Fun to Play Merriam-Diction- 


Games,’’ “Unlocks the Door,” 
“Dog-Day Club.”’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO. 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


converhble 
crank case 


Announcement 


To Teachers of Typewriting 


Isaac Pitman & Sons beg to announce that 
“HIGH SPEED IN TYPEWRITING” 
By Kennedy and Jarrett 


Has been authorized by the California, 
State Board of Education for use in High 
Schools. A text for all typists who aspire 
to unusual skill in their art. It is not for 
beginners, and takes the place of no text 
book, It supplements all good texts. 


High Speed contains 50 lessons, cover- 
ing every phase of expert typewriter 
operation. Each lesson is divided into 
four exercises. The fourth exercise in 
each lesson is graded one-tenth of a stroke 
per second faster than the preceding one. 


Thousands of ambitious stenographers 
wish to continue their training, and will 
welcome High Speed with its expert in- 
struction, obtainable from no other source, 


Cloth, Price, $1.00 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West Forty-Fifth Street New York 


Publishers of Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, $1.60; Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting, $1.00; Style Book of Busi- 
ness English, $1.10; adopted by the New 
York Board of Education. 
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You can’t knock it in—Let him see it! 


How many times have you said—“Dont’ 
you see, Johnnie?” 


And—Teacher—why did you say ‘‘see’’ 
—when you meant understand? It was 
because you know when pupils see 
anything, it is understood! 


That explains why motion pic- 
tures—which are living things 
which pupils can see, are being 
adopted by the Schools of Am- 
erica, and are being used in the 
class rooms of all grades. 


Even a dull pupil immediately grips 
a subject shown him in motion pictures. 
He also retains such motion pictures in 
his memory a hundred times better than 
when a subject is talked. 


The Ford Motor Company produces Ford 
Educational Weekly motion picture films 
—one new one each week—on history, 


industry, science, homelife and art. They 

are distributed by the Goldwyn Distrib- 

uting Corporation from 22 cities. They 

are pronounced wonderful. Their qual- 

ity is unsurpassed. They create an ex- 

ceptional impression. You should 

know all about'them. We want 

Superintendents, School Boards 

and Teachers to know what the 

Ford Educational Weekly really 

is. It’s a library of life—living per- 

sons and things. They are the things 
themselves—not representations. 


Ford Weekly motion pictures unquestion- 
ably make teaching a new art—a real joy! 
They lift loads offof Teachers. Teachers: 
write us about them and then talk about 
them to others. Superintendents: ask us 
for our story. Everyone interested: sign, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. It 
will receive our instant response. 


If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made, 


Fitzpatrick © McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicazo 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. K-3 
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O Yes. O No. Is your Schoolnowa subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 
I _ O No. Have you ever seen a Ford a Weekly film? 
: : es. OO No. May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? 
Distributed O Yes. ONo. Has your School an adequate projector? 


b I would like more information about 
¥Y 0 Ford Educational Weekly. 


0D Projectors. 


O Catalogue of Films, 


Goldwyn |" 


Teacher in_ 


___School 
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What of the future? It is too early to outline 
in full the needs of the schools as they will be 
presented to the next legislature. However, 
these are some of the measures that the state 
office will recommend: 

(1) A bill providing that a school district 
may contract with a neighboring school dis- 
trict for the education of its children without 
losing its identity as a school district. This 
will enable districts near towns to contract with 
the town district for educating their children, 
the contract to include provision for transpor- 
tation. 

(2) A minimum teachers’ salary law, fixing 
the minimum at $1200 per annum. 

(3) Financial legislation providing that state 
and county shall provide an amount sufficient 
to pay the minimum salary and a reasonable 
allowance for other support. 

(4) Provision that every school district shall 
prepare and submit annually a budget of expen- 
ses, the same to be subject to revision and ap- 
proval by the county superintendent of schools. 

(5) Provision for a reasonable increase in 
the salaries of county superintendents. At 
present these salaries in most counties are 
shamefully low. 

(6) A constitutional amendment making the 
adoption of the county unit plan optional, the 
matter to be decided by a majority vote of the 
electors of the county. Ww, ¢&. WW. 


In the Berkeley schools, 5th, 6th and 7th 
grades, there was prepared a “‘“bird-house 
contest” for February 13th and 14th. A hun- 
ired or more houses were promised, some of 
very clever design. Workmanship, originality 
ind design were considered in the judgments 
ind awards. There were first, second and third 
prizes in each grade, a grand prize for the best 
house in the entire exhibit, and a pennant in 
school colors to the school having the largest 
number of exhibitors. The contest was held under 
the direction of the playground department. 
















































There are many friends of Dr. Dresslar in 
Berkeley who will learn with sadness of the 
leath of his wife in Nashville, Tenn, Both of 
them were well known both within and outside 
f university circles. Mrs. Dresslar was a bril- 
liant and charming musician, pleasing with her 
gracious presence and refined art social and 
musical circles about the Bay. Beside the 
husband there are left to mourn her two sons, 
me but recently returned from. service in 
France, the other, a younger one, in school. All 
fthem will have the sympathy of a large circle 
f friends, including hundreds of teachers of 
‘alifornia whom he served. 


Vermodello 


THE PERMANENT MODELING CLAY 
This new Modeling Clay works like Magic. Stays 
soft in the can, but when exposed to air after modeling 
it sets’? and becomes as hard as stone. Requires no 
casting and no firing. Takes watercoloror Enamelac’’ 
decorating. Equally valuable in Kindergarten, Grammar 
Grades, High School and Art Classes. Widely used by 
U. S. Government in Reconstruction Hospitals. Sample 
pound postpaid 75c. 
_ Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Chicago THE PRANG COMPANY New York 
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Use 
Gold Medal 


Colored Chalk Crayons 





for better 
Blackboard Work 


No design can be well execut- 
ed if the trend of thought is 
constantly interrupted by poor 
and gritty chalk. 


Gold Medal Chalk Crayons will 
delight you with their smooth 
working qualities, and their 
wide varieties of colors and 
rich tones. 


Send for interesting brochure, 
“What the average teacher 


may accomplish in Blackboard 
Drawing.” 


Colored Chalk Set No. 405 is 
much used for elementary work. /t 
consists of seven sticks—six spec- 
trum colors with black or brown. 
Your dealer will gladly show you 
this as well as other sets in our line. 





Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton Street 
New York 


 — —— 
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A KANSAS school teacher gives each child a small a 
calendar, which is kept in his desk or on one corner, notic 
At morning roll call the teacher calls for those who mend 
brushed their teeth, and as hands are raised, each child | teach 


checks the date. Those who did not brush their teeth 
mark a cipher around the calendar figure for the day. of th 
servic 
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Free Educational Material ime. 


New 


To Help You Teach Be 


nay 


“Good Teeth—Good Health” gem 
END for free trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental! i" Pa 
Cream for your pupils and a supply of ColgateClass- the § 
room Helps (sent without charge with the free tubes) — — 
then with anew game, such as the morningcalendar rec- ae 
ord, youcanadd fresh interest to thedaily hygiene lesson. seen 
The following material is sent you without charge: Free 
trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, Reminder 
Cards for your pupils (instructive home reminders to 
brush the teeth) with teacher booklets and other prac- 
tical suggestions to aid you in teaching the need of 
proper dental care. 


These Colgate Classroom Helps are sent only once in 
any school year, and only teachers actually in charge 
of a class are entitled to supplies. 


Colgate & Co. ‘\ 
Dept. 30 \ 
199 FultonSt.,N.Y. \ 


Solve the problem of enlivening your dental hygiene 
lessons—send the coupon, properly filled out, today. 
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Will you please send me, rs 
free of charge for schoolwork \ 
only,trial tubes and reminder 
cards for all my scholars? \ 


You may refer to (name of School ; 
Superintendent or member of ° 
School Board) 
POSS She sco 


(If there is no Express Office in your 


yl y : £ 
town, write here accurate express ship- ‘s ~ eco’ § COLGATE & Co. 
ve mais good only in U. S. A.) <" ; Established 1806 NEW YORK 
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January 27th, the 214th anniversary of Ben- toe 

jamin Franklin was observed in more than 300 

cities of the United States as the “Apostle of 

Economic Prudence.” January 17th was ob- e 

served aS National Thrift Day and was the The Minnesota 
peginning of an eight-day campaign to curb 
extravagance throughout the nation. The fol- 
lowing day as Thrift Sunday, many congrega- 
tions listened to sermons on the relation of 
money to religion. Hundreds of Pastors preached 
on saving as related to building man’s charac- 
ter. One of the campaign slogans was, “Master 
Money or Money Will Master You.” 


Superintendent H. B. Wilson of Berkeley is- 
sues from his office frequent bulletins, official 
notices, professional information, school recom- 
mendations, announcements of study classes for 
teachers, ete. Superintendents and principals 
of the smaller cities, even, might extend this 
service with profit. 


Course of Study 
and Manual 
for Teachers 


By Theda Gildemeister 


G. & C, Merriam Company, Springfield, Mas- 

sachusetts, will send free on request a copy 
of “The Use of the Dictionary” by Dr. Edward 
W. Stitt, District Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. The booklet gives a wealth 
of suggestions to teachers on just how pupils 
nay be trained to an intelligent use of the 
lictionary. 


For the busy teacher, either 
as a text or reference. 


The Course is charted more 
plain than the Mariner’s. 


James W. Anderson, former Superintendent 
f Public Instruction, passed on February 9th, 
it the age of eighty-eight. Besides serving 
the State with marked ability as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, he was one of 
the pioneer City Superintendents of the San 
Francisco schools. 
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Used and endorsed by teach- 
ers in every State in the 
Union. 


TRY IT FOR TWO WEEKS 
—If you don’t want it— 
send it back at our ex- 
pense. 


MONEY CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED 


Price substantial paper 
cover 


For Better Communities 


Modern playgrounds and proper equip- 
ment mold today’s growing and play- 
ful children into tomorrow’s vigorous, 
healthful men and women. 

Builders for 50 years of gymnasium ap- 
paratus for men, the Medart Company 
is especially qualified for its position 
of leadership in the playground field. 
Catalog “L” is a reference book and 
guide to modern installations and will 
be sent if requested on your letter head. 

FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
St. Louis 


Western Office 
Rialto Building San Francisco 


Postage prepaid 


JONES & KROEGER CO. 


Publishers 
WINONA MINN. 
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Some Soup Suggestions 


For Home Menus and Domestic 


cuss! 


Science Classes 


ALBERS PEARL BARLEY SOUP 


1/2 cupful Albers Pearl Barley 1 ecupful rich milk 

1 quart good soup stock 2 egg yolks 

1 slice onion Celery salt if desired 

1 tablespoonful butter substitute Salt and pepper to taste 
1 tablespoonful flour 


Cook the barley and onion in a quart of boiling water (about one hour), add soup 
stock and cook until tender. Rub through a coarse sieve. Mix the fat and butter 
together until soft and stir in the mixture, cooking until it begins to thicken. Add 


quire 
in h 
way 


the beaten egg yolks and when mixed well, pour this egg mixture back into the soup 
Ketlle. Remove at once from fire and serve. 
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hold 


ALBERS CEREAL SOUP 


1/2 cupful Flaked Grain (preferably Al- 1 teaspoonful baking soda (scant) 
bers Oats or Wheat Flakes) 1 quart milk 

quart tomatoes Pepper and Paprika 

teaspoonful sugar (level) Butter and Salt to taste 

Cover oats or wheat flakes with warm (not hot) water and soak several hours, 
or over night; put them through a sieve, which will make a thick cream. 

Put tomatoes through a sieve, place on the stove until thy come to a boil, add 
baking soda, and stir vigorously. Then add sugar, a little pepper and paprika, if 
liked, and the cereal cream mixture, stirring constantly and cooking for a few minutes 
Soaked cereal needs little cooking. Put milk (unskimmed is best) in boiler; allow to 
come to boil. Add milk to tomato mixture while both are at the boiling point. Stir 
constantly while mixing. Add a small piece of butter and salt to taste. Serve. 
Stock may be used instead of milk and onion flavor or other flavor instead of tomatoes. 
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ALBERS CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 


1 EO EL LF FI A) A A) A) A) A A | A) a A 


2-1/2 cupfuls celery (cut in %-in. pieces) 1/2 bayleaf 
1 pint boiling water 2 tablespoonfuls butter substitute 
3 


2 Th 
cupfuls milk 1/4 cupful Albers Oat Flour or Oat Meal 


Colo! 


2 tablespoonfuls minced onion Salt and Pepper to taste ae 
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Cook celery in the boiling water with bayleaf until soft and rub through sieve, Buil 
discarding bayleaf. Seald milk with onion then strain into celery, discarding onion. 
Mix butter substitute and oat flour together and add to hot liquid, stirring and cook- 


ing until thickened, Season to taste. 
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Riverside, California, having separate high 
schools for the two sexes, is just now in the 
midst of a discussion of co-education. On Jan- 
vary 26 a public debate was held. At time of 
going to press the results had not been received; 
put it is said that a strong sentiment has de- 
veloped in the city against the operation of twu 
separate schools, one for boys and one for girls. 
Adherents of the present system are just as 
determined, and they contend that to unite the 
two schools would be a great mistake. Both 
sides were to be given ample opportunity to air 
their views at the Club meeting. and the dis- 
cussion was expected to be fast and probably 
furious as well. 


At a conference of specialists in industrial 
education it was resolved: “That members of 
manual training should be the equals in point of 
scholarship and professional training of other 
teachers doing the same grade of work; that 
four vears of high school work followed by 
two years of professional training should be the 
minimum qualification; and that as soon as 
practicable college graduation should be re- 
quired for certification to teach manual training 
in high schools. Already California is on the 
way to achieve all this and an added graduate 
vear beyond the Bachelor’s degree for, not 
manual training instructors only, but house- 
hold economics, commercial subjects, agriculture 
and trade and industry. 


As long ago as the middle 70’s there was a 
teacher problem pretty much as there is today. 
William Cullen Bryant, dying in 1878, in a 
letter to a school official, said what is still worth 
quoting: 

‘Tam heartily with you and all other gentle- 
men who remonstrate against the proposed 
reduction of teachers’ salaries. We want the 
ablest and best men and women in the communi- 
ty to engage in the vocation of teachers. To 
reduce their compensation will cause many of 
this class to resort to other occupations, and 
will prevent many of them from devoting them- 
selves to the instruction of our youth. In this 
way it will cause the degeneracy of our school 
system, and have a most injurious effect upon 
the generation which is to take our place upon 
the earth. It is important that the teachers be 
of that class who are the most skillful in com- 
municating knowledge, and training to habits 
of order and diligence.” 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency of Denver, 
Colorado, has now five branch agencies, name- 
ly: Portland, Oregon, 1312 Northwestern Bank 
Building, with Mr. Frank K. Welles, as Man- 
ager; Los Angeles, California, 636 Chamber of 
Commerce, with Mr. John C. Epperson, as Man- 
ager; Minneapolis, Minnesota, 8327 14th Ave., 
S. E.. with Mr. F. B. Reed, as Manager; Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Lytton Building, 14 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, with Mr. H. S. Stice, as Manager, 
and Kansas City, Missouri. 


L. Van Nostrand of the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, accompanied by Mrs. Van Nostrand, is 
on his annual pilgrimage to the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, headquarters of the company. 
They will be absent from San Francisco about 
two months. 


BANK STOCK 


is the 


Index to Quality 


The positive assurance of quality in 
school stationery is of greater im- 
portance than generally believed. 
The thought of quality, impressed 
upon the mind of the student at an 
early age, instills the desire for 
good things—of that worth while. 
Quality is an ideal. It is one of the 
main points by which BANK 
STOCK finds favor among think- 
ing teachers. 


The quality feature of BANK 
STOCK is augmented by one of 
equal significance. BANK STOCK 
SCHOOL STATIONERY, by 
reason of a special process in manu- 
facture, prevents eye-strain. . 


BANK STOCK is made into COM- 
POSITION BOOKS, SPELLING 
BLANKS, LECTURE PADS, and 
BLANK BOOKS §s suitable for 
every school purpose. Send for a 
free BANK STOCK Test Card and 
Suggestion List. 


The Mysell-Rollins Bank NoteCo. 


32 Clay Street 


San Francisco 
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‘ar, Geography, History, 
OUTLINE eee. eography story 


Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology. They are pamphlets pre- 
pared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the im- 
portant facts in the various’ branches, 
but not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 23e. 

Discount on orders of ten or more..... 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., Bx 17, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Your Spring Entertainment 


Need not bother you. Send for Help-U Catalog 
of Entertainment Material. You will need— 
Good Stunts for Commencement week, 50¢. 
What to Say on Closing Day, 30c.. Amateurs’ 
Costume Book—Paper, 50c; Cloth, 75c. 

“The House That Helps” 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Denver, Colo.; also Franklin, O, 


See eoewmenn 
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2161 Shattuck Ave 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY Berkeley, California 


WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS, 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port. 
land, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 
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THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY = 3:308 Kittredge mids, 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS — We operate in All Western States— REGISTER NOW 


FRED DICK, Manager Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga. 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Longest, largest, best service on the Pacific Coast 
BERKELEY 
2168 Shattuck Ave. 
Phone Berkeley 392 


~~. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
717 Market Street 
Phone Kearny 5959 


LOS ANGELES 
517 Brockman Bldg. 
Phone Broadway 1919 
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ba Teachers Wanted—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields, No elementary school positions. 
Fill the better places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ELE ALE LUAAL 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1228 Seventh St., and 1262 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 
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ENGRAVED FROM 


DIPLOMAS gteir PLATES 


First quality, selected, sheepskins, enclosed in silk-lined portfolios of 
choice leather. Creditable to the institution. Satisfactory to the scholar. 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Samples upon application LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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From the N. E. A. come a number of brief 
statements of striking interest to teachers. 
“The Teacher Problem,” ‘Teachers’ Salaries and 
Salary Schedules,” ‘Teachers’ Organizations,” 
“Why a Secretary of Education,” and ‘‘A De- 
partment of Education.” The second item men- 
tioned comprises a chart showing comparison 
of teachers’ salaries in five Middle Western 
states with the union scale of wages for certain 
occupations in the same section as indicated by 
the average of the wages paid in Chicago and 
Cleveland. The annual incomes range from 
the highest, $1950, for machinists, to lathers, 
bricklayers, inside wire men, structural iron 
workers, Plumbers, blacksmiths, machine tend- 
ers (printers), compositors, glaziers, carpenters, 
hod carriers and bakers, $1175, followed by 
high school teachers, $1120; intermediate teach- 
ers, $890, and elementary teachers, 810. Six of 
the trades listed pay twice the salary of the 
elementary teacher or more. And the average 
of all the thirteen trades is more than twice the 
elementary salary mentioned. 


Twenty-five states now, by law, require at- 
tendance at part-time or continuation 
Most of these provisions have been made with- 
in a year. 
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The 


Teachers’ 


Bureau of the California 
is now fully equipped 
work in the interest of teach- 
secure positions. School of- 
parts of California 
Bureau to fill 
work 
Physics, 


Registration 
Association 
for its service 
ers desiring to 
ficials in various 
asked the 
Among the lines of 


have al- 
various places, 
represented in this 
call for teachers are History, Chem- 
istry, Mechanical Drawing, English, 
Science, French, Music (including 
Harmony), Mathematics and Drawing and 
Principals have also been called for. 
Teachers desiring positions should at 
ter with the Bureau so their 
promptly sent to school 
particular positions to be filled. 
and full information 
by writing to C. M. Rogers, Manager, Registra- 
tion Bureau of the California Teachers’ 
ciation, 703 Neilson Street, Berkeley, California. 


ready 


General 
and 
Art. 


Chorus 


once 
credentials 
officials with 
Registration 
may be secured 


may 
blanks 


ASSO- 


President N. B. Van Matre reports a one hun- 
dred per cent membership in the California 
Association from the faculty of the 
Humboldt State Normal. Good for Humboldt! 


Teac} ers’ 
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Instructors--Attention! 


DUCATION these days involves the 
use of motion pictures in practical- 
ly all subjects. 

If your 
projector is 
the motion 
are in a 

books” as it 


school has a good 
the machine 


projector (a 
which throws 
picture onto the screen) you 
position to draw “standard 
were, out of the greatest 
motion picture libraries of America. 

As however a poor projector kills a good 
film, the choice of a projector is vital. No 
one should think of buying a _ projector 
until the De Vry has been seen at its 
work. We will demonstrate the De Vry 
for you from one of 60 cities—the one 
nearest you. Write us—no obligation in- 
volved. 

The De Vry when at work remains in its 
case. Weighs 20 pounds. You can car- 
ry it anywhere, A _ sixteen-year old boy 
ean instantly run it. It produces pic- 
tures of professional quality up to 12 
feet square and up to 80 feet distant. 
The De Vry is built like a watch. 
curate to a ten-thousandth of an 

It's in a class by itself! Be 
it perform. It’s a wonder! 
new Booklet. 


De 


Ac- 
inch. 
sure to see 
Write for 


The De Vry Corporation 


1242 Marianna Street, Chicago 


New York Office, 141 W. 42nd St, oO 
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Stevbrook 


This is justly one of the 
most popular pens for gen- 
eral school use. It writes 
with a flexible smoothness 
that permits a fine line to 
be shaded for finer copy 
work. 

It is highly non-corrosive 
and wear-resisting—an eco- 
nomical pen for all school 
purposes. 


Write for samples of 
“sterbrook School Pens. 


THE ESTERBROOK 
PEN MFG. CO. 


86-100 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, N. J. 


Esterbrook Pens 
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Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 


Headquarters for 


Athletic Equipment 


To Teachers 


Register at once for positions for 


the coming year with the 


Registration Bureau 
California Teachers’ 
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Association 


Many vacancies have already been 
reported to the Bureau by school 
officials and at desirable salaries. 


Write for a copy of Athletic Equip- 
ment Catalog No. 920 A. Just 


off the press, new and up to date ee 
By registering at once your cre- 
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dentials will be ready for school 
} officials who need teachers during 
| March and April. 
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profit. The registration fee is in- 
tended only to cover expenses. 


If you have not received a Reg- 
istration Blank, send for one at 
once. 


Orders Filled Promptly from Stock 


Address, 


C. M. Rogers 


Manager 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 South Los Angeles St. 
LOS ANGELES 


524 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX 


20 East Fourth Street 
RENO 


Registration Bureau of the California 


Teachers’ Association 


703 Nielson Street Berkeley, California 
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Items of Public Interest from Proceedings of 
the State Board of Education, January, 1920— 


The time for the High School Principals’ Con- 
vention was set for the week beginning March 
th. The place of the meeting to be decided 
ipon by Commissioner Olney. 


The Board voted to act upon high school 
ourses of study which conform to the Board’s 
regulations when action is recommended by the 
‘ommissioner of Secondary Schools. The Board 
sonsidered the advisability of asking the legis- 
lature to modify the present law so as to limit 
normal school accreditation to state or munici- 
pal normal schools, as there are adequate public 
facilities in the state for the training of teachers 
for elementary schools. 


A resolution was adopted to the effect that 
the Board of Education issue an advertisement 
inviting on or before March 15th, tenders of bids 
for manuscripts for a supplement of California 
history to be combined with the Beard and 
Bagley text in the history of the United States 
for the upper grammar grades. 


The new arithmetic will probably not be ready 
from the printer for some time, and the present 
irithmetic must be continued for another year. 
Contracts were renew7rd for a four year period, 
beginning July ist, 1920, for the following 
books: “A Beginner’s History of the United 
States’: Copy Books 1 to 5; Primer, 1st, 2nd, 6th, 
th and 8th Grade readers. 


Through resolution of Mrs. Ray it was decided 
to make a study of the public education facili- 
ties provided by the Normal Schools and Univer- 
sity in order to discover the essentials of educa- 
tion in the elementary, high and vocational 
schools and the preparation for’ teachers 
therefor. : 

Home project work in agriculture was en- 
lorsed by the Board and by the Cabinet, and 
steps are to be taken to consider plans whereby 
such courses may be introduced into the Nor- 
mal School. 

It was ordered, recommendation of 
‘ommissioner Olney, that, as Junior Colleges 
ire not high schools, but schools doing college 
work, the teaching of German in them is not 
prohibited by the regulation concerning high 
schools. 


upon 


SUMMER SESSION TO BE HELD IN SOUTH 

Six weeks of summer study at the Southern 
Branch of the University of Caiifornia, from 
June 21 to July 31, will constitute the third 
summer session of the University to be held in 
Los Angeles, it was announced today by Dean 
Monroe FE. Deutsch. 


\ faculty from the University 
Rice Institute, Throop College 
Oakland Technical High School, Harris Teach- 
ers’ College, University of Oregon, Whittier, 
Western Reserve University, and the University 
of Iowa, will give instruction to an estimated 
total of at least one thousand students. Last 
year the enrollment was 894 students, an in- 


crease of forty-one percent over the figure of 
1918, 


of California, 
of Technology, 


Amador and Napa County Free Libraries were 
into operation January 1, 1920. 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


California School of Arts and Crafts 
In Berkeley 


June 21 to July 31, 1920 


Nine Facts for You 


A State-Accredited School. 


Courses for the 1920 Summer Session 
to be based on the needs of 
teachers. 


Special courses for teachers in 
graded and rural schools. 


Special Courses for students from 
the elementary and high schools. 


Limited classes with individual 


instruction. 


Oudoor classes among the Berkeley 
and Piedmont hills. 


A constantly increasing demand 
from manufacturers for trained 
designers, craftsmen, draftsmen 


An ideal summer climate for study 
and recreation. 


Art study 
to your work 
San Francisco, 
Redwood country, 
sorts—all 


on special lines adapted 
with outings to 
Tamalpais, the 
the Coast re- 


yours for the coming. 


For Further Information, Address: 


i a CALIFORNIA SCHL 
J ARS char ts 


BERKELEY.CAL.& 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


2119 ALLSTON WAY BERKELEY, CAL. 
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Night School Classes 


Advanced Business Subjects 





—Foreign Trade 
—Foreign Exchange 
—Ocean Transportation 
—Business Finance 
—Business Organization 
—Business Management 
—Credits and Collections 
—Auditing 

—Higher Accounting 
—Cost Accounting 
—Advertising 
—Corporation Accounting 
—Banking 

—Commercial Paper 
—Twenty other business subjects 


Every course directed by an expert. Students 
under 18 not admitted to these classes. 
Wonderful opportunity for you to 
prepare for a business career. 


Butler School of Commerce 
NEW CALL BLDG.,, S. F. 
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Special School Pencil 


The ordinary pencil does not fit all 
school needs. Baby fingers require 
a larger size pencil. Young ladies 
prefer a slender pencil for short-hand 
and fast writing. Then there are 
drawing pencils, colored pencils, pen- 


cils with erasers and many others. 


Eberhard Faber makes a pencil for 


every need. Address 37 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“Oldest Pencil Factory in America’”’ 


<> NEW YORK ce 
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Stanley 
“Bed Rock” Planes 


Far Those 
Interested in Industrial Education 
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4 These planes may be adjusted for a wide 
4 or narrow throat opening as coarse or 
4 fine work is required, without removing 
4 the cutter or cap. Other special and dis- 
' tinctive features are fully described in our 
4 “BED ROC K” Plane folder. a copy of 
* which we “would like to send you. A postal 
’ brings it. 

; ADDRESS 

é 

i 


STANLEY Rute & Levet Co. 
= New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 


are found in practically all modern shop 
equipments—both industrial and manual 
training. 

The following Disston books are widely 
used for text books in schools and are 
available in required quantities without 
cost: 
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The Saw In History 

Handbook on Saws 

Why a Saw Cuts 

How a Hand Saw is Made 

Saw Chart 

File Chart 
Complete Motion Pictures showing Mak- 
ing of Saws and Tools are also available. 
Write to our Educational Department for 
further information. 


Henry Disston & Sons 
Incorporated 
“* Amertca’s i Longest Established Maker: of 


‘aws and Tools’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mrs, Josephine Corliss Preston, State Super- 
intendent of Washington and President of the 
National Education Association, was a welcome 
yisitor recently to our Office. Mrs. Preston 
eame to San Francisco as a member of the Re- 
yiblican National Womens’ Executive Comit- 
tee, She also conferred with those in authority 
relative to the development of the Thrift edu- 
ation movement, and took part in the regional 
federal Vocational conference recently held in 
Berkeley. Mrs. Preston reports progress on the 
VX. E. A. program. the meeting to be held next 
july in Salt Lake City. 


The Education Department of the American 
Type Founders Company has enlarged its 
scope of work to include the sale of motion 
picture projection machines and supplies. In- 
formation will also be furnished regarding edu- 
cational films. The Department will continue 
its work of installing printing outfits in the 
public schools. <A letter addressed to the Edu- 
cation Department of the Company, Jersey 
City, New Jersey, will bring full information. 


What has been familiarly Known as Throop 
College (Pasadena) is hereafter to be called 
officially The California Institute of Tech- 
nology. The change is incident to the rapid 
srowth of the school along technical and scien- 
tifie lines, and the expansion made possible by 
onsiderable increase in endowments. 


Said the bank teller to a teacher who had pre- 
sented her salary check to be cashed, “I am 
really sorry to hand you these old, soiled bills. 
They are unhygienic and possibly dangerous.” 
“Oh, never mind,” replied the cheerful teacher. 
“Really and truly there is no danger. A mi- 
crobe couldn’t live on my salary.’—Exchange. 





8S. C. Smith of Ginn & Company is in Boston 
to attend the annual firm meeting of the Com- 
pany. He will swing around the circle and 
mingle with the educational notables at the 
Cleveland meeting. 


Miss Essae M. Culver has issued an excellent 
compilation of “Music Records in the Butte 
County Free Library.’ It is an invaluable list 
for the use of teachers interested in educational 
records, 


Plumas County Free Library is making a 
specialty of books on various phases of mining. 
The library has also bought a grafonola for use 

headquarters when teachers come to select 
records, 


Sutter and Glenn Counties are now units in 
country free library service to schools—that is 
ll the elementary school districts have joined 
the county free libraries. 


Twenty-three high schools have joined county 
‘ree libraries according to the provisions of the 
plan adopted by the high school principals at 
their convention in 1918. 


Miss Estella De Ford, Librarian of the Tehama 
sunty Free Library, has been appointed county 
rarian of Napa County. 
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Another Triumph 


FOR 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new World’s 
Record on court testimony, writing 324 
words gross, and 322 words net, a min- 
ute, and made but three errors. 


At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention 
of the New York State Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, December 30, 1919, 
Mr. Nathan Behrin created a new World’s 
Record in Shorthand, by writing 324 words 
gross and 322 words net, a minute. The 
contest which was held under the auspices 
of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ So- 
ciety, had been given wide publicity and 
was open to all, and writers of all the 
leading systems competed. 


It is worthy of note that the record for 
solid non-court matter tests in this coun- 
try is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words 
per minute. 


The result of this contest furnishes 
further proof that the highest speed and 
aecuracy is inalienable from the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand, 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


2 WEST 45th ST... NEW YORK 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand,” $1.60; “Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,’ 70c. Adopted by the 
New York Board of Education. 
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The Stout Institute 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 26—August 27, 1920 


REGULAR ANNUAL SESSION 
September 13, 1920—June 3, 1921 


A special feature of the summer session 
will be the courses for directors and 
teachers of vocational schools receiving 
state and federal aid. It offers in: 

Vocational Education—7_ professional 
courses; 15 shop courses. 

The following groups of courses are 
also offered: 

Industrial Arts—25 courses 

Household Arts—24 courses 

Third and Fourth Years’ Work—10 
courses 

Physical Training—3 courses 

These courses are offered for supervis- 
ors and teachers of Industrial Arts and 
of Household Arts; for directors and 
teachers of Vocational schools; for 
dietitians; for managers of lunch rooms, 
and institutional house-keeping; for stu- 
dents, or teachers wishing to take ad- 
vanced work for the B. S. degree in In- 
dustrial Arts or Household Arts; for ath- 
letic coaches and others interested in 
athletic games and swimming. Credit on 
two-year diploma courses or four year 
degree courses given for summer session 
work. 

For summer session announcement or 
catalog for regular session, address: 


L. D. HARVEY, President 


The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
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Free Registration 


Teachers, Principals, Superintendents---We are at your Scrvice 
WRITE US for enrollment card and information. 


and 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 


OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 


Send now for Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
for Fall Bird Study 


Tha Perry Pictures 


We want every reader of this magazine to 
have our New 1920 Catalogue. 15 cents 
Reproductions of the World’s .Greatest 

Paintings 

One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 30 or more 
Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 15 or more. 
sorted as desired. Postpaid. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two 
cents each for 15 or more. Send 50 cents 
for 25 common birds and a very brief de- 

; scription of each. 

New 1920 Catalogue of 1600 miniature illus- 

' trations, a colored bird picture, and 54 pic- 

‘ tures, each about 2x2% #ffor 15 cents. 

, (Please do not send for the catalogue with- 
out sending the 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 

Large Pictures for Framing. Art Subjects. 
$1.25 for one: $1.00 each for two or more. 
“TIT am glad to make an exception to my 

rule to commend no school material, in favor 

of the Perry Pictures. I have been greatly 
interested in them from the first, and regard 
them as a very important addition to our 
school equipment. They should be in every 
school, not only in the larger cities, but in 
the smallest country district.’—G. Stanley 
Hall, President of Clark University. 


Se ame es 


As- 


New York City has now 29 intermediate 
schools and announcement is made that the 
number will be increased this year. Among the 
advantages of this type of organization the 
superintendent mentions: “a better articulation 
between the high schools and the elementary 
schools, a more economical use of the seating 
accommodations in the 7th and 8th year classes, 
the opportunities afforded for differentiation of 
the courses of study and for a better form of 
discipline and school life for adolescent pupils, 
the relief of congestion in high schools, and 
the saving in time and money by having the 
9th year pupils instructed in a ‘neighborhood 
high school.’ 

“As a result of these and other advantages, 
the intermediate schools are no longer in an 
experimental stage. They are an integral part 
of our school system.” 

“New Occasions and New Duties,” Hon, Will 
C. Wood’s Yosemite address appears complete 
in School and Society for November 29. This 
is an honor to both School and Society and to 
California. 


its five branches offer you the opportunity to secure the KIND of position you 
want, in the LOCALITY you want it and at the MAXIMUM salary. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN C. EPPERSON, Manager, 636 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Home Office: Denver, Colo.,, WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 

Other Offices: 
PORTLAND, OREGON, Frank K. Welles, Mgr. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., F. B. Reed, Mer. 
CHICAGO, ILL... H. S. Stice, Mgr. 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SPECIALISTS IN PLACING TEACHERS 
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The Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 24, Malden, Mass. 
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cans, wooden boxes, Parisian Ivory, 


Made in 20 colors. Price per can 25c. By mail, 
30c. ‘‘Enamelac Outfit’? complete with brushes, 
etc., in wooden box. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 


Send for Color Card and Circular. 
Chicago THE PRANG COMPANY New York 


Mr. H. O. Jacobson, a member of the Chico, 
California, Board of Education, makes public 
@ prediction that ‘within the next five years 
the state will be supplying lunches to public 
school children.” 
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